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COMMENTARY 


r ‘HE MORALS OF OBSCENITY. A legal decision can be a 
poor substitute for a moral judgment, and the confusion of 
some of the evidence given for the defence in the Lady Chatterley 

case has done little service to the cause of responsible freedom. In 
the context of the necessarily arbitrary provisions of a statute a 
novel may be declared innocent of obscenity: but any book, for- 
bidden or not, remains to be submitted to the bar of the conscience, 
and the conscience needs to be informed. It would be lamentable 
if Catholics simply relied on restrictive legislation to bolster up 
sanctions which properly belong to the moral order. The young 
people, for whose fate the prosecution seemed so solicitous, need 
more than a negative to keep them from corruption. The case 
indeed raises yet again the whole dilemma of preserving traditional 
Christian values—of which a legitimate reticence in matters that 
relate to the intimate life of the body is one—in a society that is so 
largely organized to destroy them. And of course any bookstall, and 
several Sunday newspapers, provide evidence of obscenity far more 
insidious than anything in Lawrence’s laborious portrait of integrated 
sexual love. The equipment of criticism is not easily acquired, but 
one is entitled to wonder whether religious education is always 
related to an actual world of moral choice, to preparing the con- 
science for its proper work. It is here that the answer must lie, short 
of the mirage of absolute proscription which some commentators 
on the case seem to long for. 


UNDER TWENTY-FIVE. The November issue of the Twentieth 
Century has been entirely written by young men and women born 
since 1934. They do not claim to be representative of youth as a 
whole: they were (or are) all at Oxford and Cambridge, and even 
the widened doors of the old universities exclude many whose 
opinions we should want to hear. There seems a supreme indifference 
to politics, more sympathy to religion than might be expected, and 
the Bomb fills the whole horizon. Mr Colin Bell says that the success 
of the Nuclear Disarmament campaign ‘has been its rejection of all 
political affiliation and political casuistry’. But he admits that ‘it 
has not pursued the logic of its idea either into general policy or into 
political action’. His article, with its final appeal—‘Try giving 
don’t care something to care about’—is a convincing answer to 
older observers who complain of irresponsibility in the young, 
absorbed in the private world of the coffee bar, deaf to a call to any 
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arms at all. It is hardly surprising that the old assumptions seem 
hollow, if not hypocritical, to those who have grown up under the 
shadow of nuclear war. That some at least can be generous in response 
to an appeal they respect is plain from the account by Mr Gregory 
Wilkinson of the international work-camps. The practical enthusiasm 
evoked in the universities by the World Refugee Year, for instance, 
was only surprising to those elders who had failed to see that 
frustration is the obverse of action. ‘No one, young or old, gets 
particularly excited by the picking of sides for a mock battle’, 
remarks Mr Bell, and it is encouraging that when the battle seems 
a real one there is no want of fighters. 


WHEN IS SUICIDE A CRIME? Recent proposals for a change in 
the law on suicide—or at least for a modification of its exercise— 
provide yet another example of the need to see the criminal law as 
necessarily inadequate to determine degrees of moral guilt. The 
sin of suicide, of deliberate self-slaughter, is in a true sense the most 
radical of all: it usurps God’s dominion over life, it is an absolute 
rejection of God’s gift to man of a share in his own nature. But it is 
plain that in many cases—perhaps in the vast majority—there are 
factors which reduce responsibility to such a point that neither 
morally nor legally can the act, still less the attempt to perform it, 
be counted deliberate in its malice. 

In recent years deaths by suicide in England and Wales have 
numbered more than five thousand per annum. A loss of life of 
this magnitude is clearly a disease of society of which note must 
be taken. Suicide has been treated as a crime (self-murder) since 
the very early days of legal history, and, while no penalties can now 
be inflicted for the completed crime, penalties can be, and are, 
imposed for the common law felony of attempted suicide. Is recourse 
to the criminal law the most satisfactory treatment for this social 
disorder? The more thorough the understanding of the natural 
history of any disease, the more specific and effective can be its 
treatment. This principle applies just as much to illnesses of society 
as to those of individuals. 

Only comparatively recently has the study of attempted suicide 
been distinguished from that of ‘successful’ suicide. This is in part 
due to the lack of reliable statistics. Attempted suicide is a distressing 
episode both for the person concerned and for his relatives and 
friends. For this reason, in many cases, perhaps the majority, the 
police remain in ignorance, and of those that do come to their notice, 
prosecutions are instigated in only a minority. This is but humane 
consideration for the persons concerned. But the inevitable lack of 
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data mitigates against effective research into a complete under- 
standing of attempted suicide. 

The term ‘suicidal act’ is used to include both actual suicides 
resulting in death and attempted suicides. To what extent mental 
disorder is present in all suicidal acts is a matter of dispute. Cases 
which come to the coroner may or may not show clear evidence of 
the deceased’s state of mind. More often than not such evidence is 
equivocal, and a study of coroners’ verdicts in such cases shows that 
the use of the time-honoured phrase ‘while the balance of his mind 
was disturbed’ varies much more from coroner to coroner than a 
comparison of the evidence in the cases would seem to justify. This 
is probably due to differences in individual coroners’ ideas concern- 
ing the susceptibilities of the relatives. (It is a fact well known to 
those who spend much time in coroners’ courts that while the 
coroner’s primary concern is that he should arrive at a true and just 
verdict, his next most important consideration is to lighten so far as 
may be possible the burden on the relatives.) Some coroners consider 
that the thought of insanity in the family is an appalling stigma, 
while others regard the fact of having a suicide—a self-murderer— 
in the family as a greater blot on the escutcheon. The former type of 
coroner will, whenever the evidence allows him, record a simple 
verdict that the ‘deceased took his own life’, while the latter will 
seize on all evidence which would justify him in adding the words 
‘while the balance of his mind was disturbed’. 

Another view, at present unacceptable to coroners, is that a 
suicidal act is of itself evidence of mental disturbance—an illustra- 
tion, in fact, of the legal maxim res ipsa loquitur—because, however 
sane and logical the motive and even preparations for the act, when 
it comes to the point of execution it is directly contrary to that most 
powerful of the primitive instincts, self-preservation. 

There are three basic motives for suicidal acts: 

(i) Genuine self-destruction. 
(ii) A method used by the perpetrator of the act to draw attention 
to himse f. 

(iii) An attempt to hurt others. 

Man: has free will, and in choosing to destroy himself he is exer- 
cising that free will, albeit in a manner contrary to the natural law. 
It is in cases with this motive of self-destruction, for whatever the 
reason, that one finds the most determined suicidal attempts, and 
those in which there is most danger of repetition of the act if the 
first attempt is survived. A variant of the self-destruction motive is 
shown by those less convinced persons who prefer to shelve the 
ultimate responsibility. They carry out some act which they believe 
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to be dangerous to their own life, and leave the outcome to ‘the will 
of God’. If they recover they are usually quite happy that, so to 
speak, justice has been done, and that they are intended to go on 
living. These people do not normally repeat the ordeal. 

The attempted suicide in general attracts a great deal of attention, 
mainly of help and sympathy, maybe under the arc lamps of court 
proceedings and a short term of imprisonment. Suicidal acts may be 
made by people with a real or imaginary chip on their shoulders 
as a means of directing attention towards their grievances. These 
socially inadequate individuals probably do not really want to die, 
merely to give the impression that they intend to take their own life. 
If it were possible to identify them in retrospect, which it rarely is, 
a proper verdict in cases resulting in a fatal outcome would probably 
be one of accidental death. 

There is no doubt that the basic motive behind some suicidal 
acts is purely malicious in that what is sought is revenge upon those 
close associates who would be distressed by the act. Such a form of 
malice must be considered as psychopathic. 

It is clear from the above that persons who attempt suicide 
deviate from the accepted mental norm. 

Is, then, the criminal law the best treatment, either prophylactic 
or curative, for the problem of suicide? One answer is given in an 
editorial comment in The Lancet of 24th May, 1958: 

‘The great majority of persons attempting suicide are in urgent 

need of medical care. Such compulsory powers as are required 

for the welfare of these unfortunate people and of society are better 
modelled on those devised to help the mentally ill than on the 
criminal law.’ 

It is, perhaps, in the light of such considerations as these, that 
proposals for the modification of the law on suicide—or at least for 
its interpretation—should be considered. 
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WHAT IS A DISPLACED PERSON? ! 


DomInIQuE Pire, 0.P. 


I knew the answer. A D.P. was a human being who had lost his 

country, and all that was needed to stop his being one was to 
give him another. But during those three years I decided myself, and 
ten years of subsequent experience have confirmed the lesson of 
my initial error: you cannot give a man a new country. All you 
can do is just make it possible for him to dream free from care of 
the old. 

The D.P., this man uprooted from his native soil, torn from his 
social setting, and cowed by want and the kind of regulation ill- 
luck that attends all state-aid, has been thrust into an unreal world. 
He has been taken out of his own time and projected into this super- 
neolithic present which we may call “The Age of Hutments’, and 
he begins to acquire a special sort of mentality. His personality 
disintegrates to a larger or smaller degree, according to his level of 
intelligence and strength of will, and becomes merged in the men- 
tality common to all D.P.s. 

A dull new world takes shape, a realm of shadows. For three 
years I deceived myself; I mistook the refugee for a pauper. But 
‘poverty’ is not the word to describe his misfortune, the refugee is 
primarily someone who has been uprooted and who drifts between 
the East from which he has fled and the West which very often will 
not admit him unless he has retained his muscular strength. Living 
for long years in a camp or an old barracks, he grows bitter. I have 
often given the definition of a D.P. as: ‘A stateless person, spiritless 
and hopeless’. 

A stateless person. Notice the negative words one uses in talking 
him: stateless, heimatlos, auslander, residue, hard core, Europe’s 
surplus. 

Spiritless and hopeless: uprooting a human being involves for 
him the worst of all misfortunes, the total loss of belief in human 
comradeship. That is why so many refugees are embittered, take 
to drink to drown their sorrow, and are so often lacking in concern 
for personal appearance, ability to manage their affairs, and willing- 


YOR three years when I asked myself the question, I thought 


1 This article is an extract from Europe of the Heart, the Autobiography of Father 
Dominique Pire, winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, translated by John L. Skeffing- 
ton (Hutchinson, 21s.), and reprinted by kind permission of the publishers. 
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ness to work. It is not laziness but a canker of the soul. They will 
not face up to reality, dreaming either of their lost country or of a 
future impossible to attain. At Frankfort one day a highly intelligent 
Orthodox priest said to me: ‘They are sitting on their luggage in 
the station, and have waited a dozen or more years for a train that 
will never arrive’. And he added: ‘The worst of it is not that they 
have their luggage—their memories of their beloved native lands— 
but that they are sitting on it—living in the past rather than using 
the present to build up a new life’. 

The refugee has lost his self-confidence, and it is up to us to give 
it back to him. When we laid the foundation-stone of our fifth 
European Village (Village Albert Schweitzer), in a wonderful 
atmosphere of friendly co-operation, the Chief Minister of the Saar 
said: 

‘It is not enough to give a stateless person a new house and a 
weekly wage. He will only be able to take up a new and normal 
life if he feels around him true human devotion, if he knows that 
others approach him with complete confidence, if self-respect, a 
sense of independence and the assurance of having equal rights with 
others, revive within him. The refugee needs the friendship of all 
those among whom he will be living.’ 

The Minister was very right, but this ideal is difficult to attain, 
not merely because of unco-operativeness on the part of the refugees, 
but because of the prejudices we all have against them. 

You can take it from me that there is much more hatred of 
foreigners in the world than anyone would imagine! For the D.P. 
is a man without hope, suspicious of everything, even of the good 
people try to do for him. 

Not that they are all like that. I have met with gratitude and 
integrity. I have watched many lovely flowers come into bloom, 
but how many other plants have withered! I could overwhelm you 
with my ‘white’ dossiers, putting before you a D.P. universe right- 
thinking, dazed with happiness, praying ceaselessly for their bene- 
factors. I could also spread open my ‘black’ dossiers, showing you 
failures and frauds, breaches of trust, the disillusion of people with 
feeling hearts, the completely cold forgetfulness shown by those 
who had been helped. But that would give no true picture of the 
D.P., poised as he is between injustice and ingenuousness. When 
a kind heart does a good action and is mocked for it, what happens ? 
The truly good and kind persists. Yes, goes on doing good, even with- 
out hope or result achieved. 

Perseverance is the watchword of my life, though I am myself 
far from sublime. What I undertake I persevere in, purely for the 
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sake of Good, of Goodness for itself alone. People do not always 
understand me, sometimes even opposing this conception from 
ancient and deep conviction, such as their belief in a utilitarian 
apostolate and of a charity which tends to regard conversion as the 
proper exchange for a kind act. 

One very old man, a worthy man in every way, said to me once: 

‘How many old people have you in your homes?’ 

“Two hundred.’ 

‘What do you do for them ?’ 

‘Feed them.’ 

‘How many have you “brought in” so far?’ 

He was using an old missionary expression: ‘to bring in to God, 


to Holy Church’. 


‘None.’ 
‘Then, what is the use of it ?’, he flung at me. 
‘To feed them. . . . When one gathers in a human being who is 


wretched, the act of feeding him is its own justification. One does 
not feed in order to convert.’ 

But do not make any mistake! There is no need to see me as 
bereft of my Catholic faith, my role as a priest. If you say to me: 
‘Is it a matter of indifference to you whether a soul possesses or 
does not possess integral Truth ?’, I answer: ‘No’. 

I do not set myself apart from the traditional attitude of believers 
in the matter of the end to be attained, but their methods are not 
mine. Mine stems from the principle: “The more you seek, the less 
you find’. I believe simply in the force of example and the power of 
prayer and secret sacrifice. I believe in the virtue of suffering offered 
to God without anyone’s knowledge. 

Do you know the little Sisters of Charles de Foucauld? They 
live among the natives in Africa, in just the same way and amid 
the same poverty, making their homes in the same sort of shacks and 
eating the same food. They look after the children and the sick, 
they cultivate their own little patch of assava. There they stay, lost 
in the great spaces, isolated in a desert of humanity. And what are 
they doing? They are in readiness as examples, they are example 
incarnate, and this is what I am trying to do in my own small way, 
achieve catalysis, not conversion. In actual fact, no one ever makes 
a convert, only God can do that! We are only God’s crystals. His 
light shines through us to fall on others. All we can do is polish the 
glass, so that the ray shall shine through brightly. 

The D.P.s have taken us a long way. But it is always the same 
when talking of them. The story of their distress awakes one’s 
conscience, and soon one no longer looks at them but into oneself. 
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In the camps I have seen Orthodox priests made hard, cruel and 
merciless by their too-intense patriotism, and I have seen a Polish 
Catholic priest unwilling to give a Christmas parcel to a mother 
because she had sent her child to a German kindergarten. He was 
not acting as a priest but as a Pole. And are the camps really the 
ideal place for starting discussions on Faith? 

When I listen to that sort of thing, I am reminded of prisoners 
discussing liberty inside a gaol. I believe that religious problems 
should not be put to the down-trodden. Pasteur said: ‘One doesn’t 
ask a person in distress: What is your country ? What is your religion ? 
One says: You are suffering; that is enough for me, and I will help 
you.’ I could not put it better than that myself, and I have never 
done better. 

I know: the road I have chosen is narrow and difficult. Since I 
have always opposed classification of any kind, I have evidently 
myself been ‘classified’. Some Catholics in my own country have 
labelled me ‘neutral’, and in the eyes of some that is a severe 
criticism. Neutral, because I have no love for narrowness of soul! 
On the religious plane this is the narrowest of all narrowmindedness. 
Religion is a matter of love, not caste. 

Non-believers, or those of other faiths, have often declared that 
I was ‘committed’, simply because I was a Dominican and a 
priest. Just judging by the colour of my habit! Since I am neither 
neutral nor committed, I have been walking these last ten years 
along the ridge-tiles of the roof, as it were. 

I place myself humbly at the disposal of God, that through 
me he may bring to pass good. 
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AFRICA’S CONTRIBUTION TO WESTERN IDEAS 


A. J. DuGcan 


have been conditioned, or rather dominated, by science. By 
the end of the last century scientists in Europe and America 
had become more or less intoxicated by the success with which 
mathematical reasoning had been applied to experimental observa- 
tion, and this had bred a feeling of certainty that the ultimate 
knowledge of nature was at hand. The French mathematician 
Laplace, for example, believed that if the position and motion of 
every atom in the universe were known at a given instant, the whole 
future of the cosmos could be predicted. The work of Darwin was 
regarded as having established that every living thing was the 
logical consequence of a single chemical synthesis which had pro- 
duced the first living cell. It thus seemed that the history of matter 
was predetermined and that the technological mastery of the clever 
and diligent Western nations over less inspired countries was 
ensured. This conception of an amoral, all-pervading science was 
gradually passed on through schools, colleges, lectures and news- 
papers to the public at large. Its impact upon intellectuals resulted 
in materialism and dialectical argument, while it produced among 
less-educated people a mixture of bewilderment and expectancy. 
The attitude of the professional scientist of today is a much 
humbler one. As our knowledge of the very small and very large 
increased, almost all the cherished laws of classical physics have had 
to be modified as they cannot be applied to the atom or the cosmos. 
For example, to observe an atom implies interference with either its 
position or its motion or both, and a detailed knowledge of one of 
these factors implies a corresponding lack of information about the 
other. Scientists resolve the difficulty by using in their calculations 
an ingenious, if somewhat defeatist, device known as Planck’s 
Constant, which is the smallest possible product of the two uncer- 
tainties. One can easily see how this axiom overturns the concepts of 
Newton and Laplace which require that the position and velocity of 
a mass be precisely known at a given instant of time. 
The modern Western scientist, of course, has fully recovered from 
the day-dreams which pervaded the minds of his predecessors. 
Indeed, there are some who doubt whether it is humanly possible 
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to establish the eternal validity of any theory, but unfortunately, the 
popular outlook engendered by older presumptions continues to die 
hard. Among even scientific intellectuals are those, even today, who 
scarcely admit the existence of anything which is not susceptible to 
scientific inquiry, while more ordinary people, who perhaps can be 
forgiven for not understanding the revolution in scientific thought, 
are still inclined to believe that the scientist competes, as it were, 
with God in determining the future of mankind. Yet eventually the 
proper place of science as a servant and not a master of man will 
become recognized. When the idea of scientific certainty becomes 
more correctly supplanted in men’s minds as a conception of 
balanced indeterminism, and when it is realized by everyone, as it 
is now by scientists themselves, that science should not be expected 
to give final answers, but simply to explain the physical world with 
the fewest possible concepts, then Western thinkers will again 
examine non-scientific problems by methods in which humanitarian- 
ism, rather than science, predominates. It will then seem strange 
that science could ever have dominated our discussions of those 
things which determine what we, as individuals, really are, namely 
religion, politics and sex, subjects in which the best lessons are 
learned not by looking with a telescope into the future, but by 
taking a microscope to the past. As Chaucer wrote in 1382, 

‘For out of oldé feldés, as men seith 

Cometh all this newé corn from year to year. 

And out of oldé bokés in good faith, 

Cometh all this newé science that men lere.’ 
And what ‘older feldé’ from which to reap this ‘newé corn’ is there 
than Africa ? 

While our scientific revolutions were proceeding in the West, 
Africa made little or no contribution to the welter of new knowledge. 
There were many reasons why the peoples of that continent were 
unable to share in the great and sudden surge of scientific ideas. We 
are only beginning to realize the great potential which Africa holds 
in regard to scientific study. In the field of medicine, one need only 
mention the classical studies on blood groups and infectious disease 
which have already been made there, and the present researches 
into cancer and heart disease which will undoubtedly benefit the 
whole of mankind. It seems certain that within another generation 
African scientists in many spheres will be contributing to the 
advancement of science throughout the world. For the reasons which 
I have given, though, it is necessary for Africa to yield up its know- 
ledge of the humanities as well—to contribute to science in the 
Chaucerian sense, of learning in its widest implications. 
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Many African peoples are known to the sophists of the West as 
‘primitives’, which means that their philosophies and their ways of 
life are extremely close to nature. This does not imply that their 
ideas are regarded as simpler than those of the European. Indeed, 
in many instances they are much more complicated. Here in Europe 
where we live at such a distance from nature that the sound of a 
song-bird in a street is looked upon as a marvel, our lives have been 
simplified by a host of social and legal conventions which we accept, 
not rationally, but because they bring us to terms with science. 
Many millions of people in Africa, on the other hand, still meet the 
challenge of living face to face with nature, overcoming difficulty 
with skill, and adorning their skill with beauty, just as nearly all 
men did in this country before science, with industrialization close 
behind, overtook them. Perhaps these African communities will 
become the only people on earth to retain a noble conception of 
human rights and values. Never before has Africa’s opportunity 
been greater than it is today to enrich the lives of Western man with 
lessons from its history, its art, its religion and its social conduct. 

Hitherto throughout the centuries one can glimpse only an 
occasional exchange of cultural ideas between the two continental 
societies. The great natural barriers of the Sahara and the Atlantic 
presented formidable problems to those who sought intercourse with 
Africa, and of those who penetrated these regions, only a few re- 
turned to relate what they had learnt. This difficulty of communica- 
tion was never overcome even by missionaries, and although we 
learn of an occasional exchange of religious influence with Africa, 
such as the Coptic influence on the early Fathers of the Church in 
terms of its unusual asceticism, for reasons which I have never 
clearly understood no determined effort was made to spread 
Christianity in tropical Africa for hundreds of years after the 
religion was established. In later times, the bulk of Africa became 
even more inaccessible through the occupation of North Africa by 
hostile Moorish kingdoms. 

In the realm of music for example, one of the earliest contacts 
between African and European was recorded at the end of the 
fifteenth century when Lasso, a great madrigal writer of the time, 
was impressed by the singing of a negro chorus which he heard in 
Naples. Lasso, whose own influence on Western music was by no 
means negligible—for instance, Bach’s hymn from the St Matthew 
Passion was based on one of his love-songs—seems to have experi- 
mented in some of his minor compositions with structures of tone 
and rhythm taken from those strolling players. 

The notorious slave-trade of the following centuries was conducted 
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on lines utterly barbaric and devoid of any human considerations. 
Exported Africans took with them, however, the only belongings 
they were allowed to carry—their songs, which they knew by heart, 
and which have influenced American music ever since. As in all 
cultural associations, the influential give-and-take has become a 
complicated one; the Negro spiritual of today may not be an entirely 
African inheritance, as it may well have been influenced by the 
hymnal traditions of the American evangelical churches to which 
Africans have always been admitted. At least one modern authority, 
Harris, doubts to what extent true Negro music has fathered modern 
jazz. He considers that jazz is the type of composition which would 
naturally emerge from any society torn from its musical heritage and 
isolated in a hostile environment without recourse to other musical 
sources or even instruments on which to perform. None the less, even 
though the original African element in jazz may thus be disputed, 
this form of music, which has had a profound effect on Western life, 
could hardly have come down to us at all had it not been for the 
American Negro. The present situation has a certain grim irony 
about it. Just as hundreds of African bodies once laboured and 
swung to the crack of a white man’s whip, so today thousands of 
Westerners writhe and contort in frenzy to the steady thump of one 
black hand on a washboard. 

In more serious music great difficulties seem to confront the inter- 
play of ideas between Africa and Europe. The tonal implications of 
African melodies are far removed from Western conventions, and 
thus far only the rhythmic nature of their compositions has captured 
the imagination. Unhappily, too, it is easier and financially more 
rewarding to write music for the feet rather than for the mind, and 
any young African composer may be forgiven for succumbing to the 
temptation of satisfying popular rather than critical demand. A few 
established composers have tried to pave the way for the introduc- 
tion of serious African musical ideas. The modern Brazilian master, 
Villa-Lobos, stated that he had been influenced by the music of 
African descendants in South America, although this is not by any 
means obvious in his writings. Others, such as Fela Sowande of the 
Nigerian Broadcasting Corporation, show in their own compositions 
a manful attempt to set traditional tonal language to Western types 
of harmony. Although I find the results interesting rather than 
enjoyable, they certainly do not sound as unpleasant to me as the 
works of Schoenberg and Stravinsky when heard for the first time. 
Perhaps the best way of introducing African music to Western ears 
would be through folk-song. The musical idioms of folk-music vary 
greatly from tribe to tribe in Africa, and some are more acceptable 
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to European taste than others. Personally, I could listen with 
pleasure for a long time to a male chorus of Tiv—a relatively small 
ethnic group of people in the middle belt of Nigeria whose men are 
naturally gifted with strong, mellifluous baritone voices. A chorus of 
Hausa girls, too, is not without its vivacity and charm. The whining 
falsetto of so much of the Ibo song, however, makes it tedious to 
the Western ear, apart altogether from the formidable linguistic 
difficulties. Promoters of African music will have to grapple, too, 
with a number of purely mechanical problems of instrumentation. 
The majority of instruments played by a Western concert orchestra 
were built for performances in the relatively equable climate of 
Europe. Anyone who has kept a piano or a violin for any length of 
time in tropical Africa will appreciate the difficulties of maintaining 
such instruments at concert pitch in the teeth of the sudden and 
often extreme changes of temperature and humidity which the 
seasons bring. The recent performance of a Katanga Mass at 
Westminster Cathedral nevertheless shows how much can be done 
with the voice and instruments of a traditional kind. 

Africa has not only a history but a prehistory of the greatest 
importance which justifies our calling her the cradle of mankind. So 
far the discoveries in Africa of important links in the story of man- 
kind’s evolution have been made by the European as a result of 
scientific technology. Yet it seems that the important revelations 
made in South and East Africa are but the forerunners of greater 
palaeontological resources of the continent. One looks forward to 
the day when the interpretations of future findings may be made by 
Africans themselves, for it would seem that those who have lived so 
close to nature until recent historical times would be better qualified 
to make deductions concerning aboriginal and ancient ways of life 
than those whose acquaintance with primitive African life is derived 
only from academic sources. Unfortunately for Africa the compila- 
tion of a historical record depends upon a succession of vulnerable 
factors: the event to happen clearly, the eye to see, the hand to write 
it down, and the kindness of posterity to keep it.preserved. The great 
barrier to Africa’s historical aspirations is her past illiteracy, and this 
makes even more urgent the need to record at once the oral tradi- 
tions which remain from the comparatively recent past. Much work 
of this kind has been done by Europeans, but no one can tell as yet 
how much distortion and loss of accuracy is entailed by translation 
and a necessarily alien verbal imagery. The important thing is to 
record, in the vernacular, the traditions of Africa’s past, permitting 
learned men later to separate the legendary from the factual by 
techniques of historical analysis. In Ghana and Nigeria this is being 
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done, rauch of it by broadcasting organizations, so that in future 
years a historical record of adequate size will provide the starting 
point of an African literature that could enrich the libraries of the 
West as much as the Persian and Arabian stories of the past. The 
record of Abuja in the centre of Nigeria, related by two Hausa 
mallami, has been faithfully chronicled by Frank Heath, who has 
also retold a number of these tales of African chivalry and romance 
in English poetry which is truly delightful. Surely, one imagines, 
the day cannot be far away when the full story of the ‘Hausa 
bokwoi’, those great Habe rulers of the Sudan who sprang from a 
distant ancestor in far-off Baghdad, will find an author capable of 
setting them in a volume which will grace our shelves alongside the 
great human legends of Arthur, Tristan, Charlemagne and 
Scheherazade. But for a masterpiece of that kind the author must 
be inspired, and able to experience in his own heart the fortunes of 
his characters. Only an African can fulfil these demands. 

This immediate need of patient historical research is, of course, 
greatly jeopardized by commerce and politics. The educated African 
looks naturally towards industrial technology, with all its material 
rewards, to repay him for his scholarship. The temptation is great 
to turn his back, already grown round-shouldered over books in his 
student days, upon his heritage, and barter it for the rewards of 
management and professional influence. But he will do so at his own 
loss. For when he turns again to his fathers and his uncles to seek in 
later life the consolations of their experience, he will find their 
tongues silenced for ever. And with them will have gone a traditional 
knowledge that he, with all his Western education, can never replace. 
The political climate of Africa, too, which is naturally concerned 
with forward trends, is inhospitable to the scholar interested in the 
study of what has gone before. Many Africans who have had the 
benefit of Western education despise their forebears, and seek even 
to distinguish themselves from their kindred. This attitude is mis- 
taken. It is worthwhile remembering that the ancestors of African 
peoples did what no others could have done under their circum- 
stances—they kept the race alive. 

Before I turn from the potential contribution of Africa in historical 
terms, there is one final consideration. The march of history through- 
out the continent during the last fifty years has been equivalent, in 
many ways, to the previous millenium in Europe. And let us not 
deny it, that leap has been promoted by European domination. 
That domination is now being relinquished, not altogether to 
ancestral chieftains, but to a new class of political leader. It is 
natural for them to wish to remove, or to allow to decay, the traces 
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of European occupation. And yet when the last fifty years of African 
history are assessed in the distant future, not in the harsh light of 
political rancour but in an atmosphere of impartial scholarship, they 
will be regarded as an essential for the realization of Africa’s destiny 
as the Roman and Norman occupations of this country have been 
to our peoples. And yet I have often witnessed the destruction of 
tomorrow’s African history. At Ibi on the Benue River I watched the 
wall of a fort being demolished by African workmen. The wall had 
been built by the old Niger Company and marked the scene of a 
battle which, in Nigeria’s history, may come to be thought of as 
much as we regard Hastings today, a battle recorded in the 
Gazetteer of the old Muri Province as being singular for the valour 
and bravery of warriors on both sides. I asked the foreman why the 
wall was being demolished. ‘For the bricks’, he replied. I asked what 
they were worth, and he answered, ‘15s. a thousand’. Fortunately 
for our historical monuments we price the legacies of our con- 
querors rather more highly than that. In Calcutta there has been 
established a museum of British Rule; Northern Nigeria has now 
begun a schedule of historical monuments, and one can but hope 
that before long these examples may be followed elsewhere in Africa. 

I have already alluded to the contributions Africa might make to 
world literature in a historical context. The problem of unifying the 
literary resources of a multilingual continent such as Africa are 
fortunately not nearly so formidable as those which face Europe. 
Just as in the early days of European writing, authors used Latin, so 
now, nearly every literate African has a basic knowledge of at least 
one major language—and a living one at that. There is no need for 
African writers to be persuaded by ardent nationalists that the 
language of their forefathers should be jealously retained to the 
exclusion of all others. If you have any doubts on this point, get the 
comments of any Irish engineer whose government made him pass 
examinations in Erse! In Britain we revere our anthropological 
background: the Welsh sing like nightingales at an annual festival 
in a language that scarcely anyone outside their country under- 
stands; the Scots perform graceful and athletic war dances with 
weapons that have not seen battle for two hundred years, and English 
maidens are occasionally to be found dancing prettily on the 
perimeter of a maypole—a practice of whose ancient symbolism the 
charming participants are blissfully unaware: but these races can 
communicate with each other in the same language. As far as Africa 
is concerned, works such as Amos Tutuola’s ‘Palm-wine Drinkard’ 
have already shown what an impression can be made by the African 
scene described in a European tongue. The writing really derives its 
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power and conviction from the fact that the authors are African, and 
if they are the heralds of a school of African novelists, then we in 
Europe have much to look forward to. In literature, as in music, 
however, the temptation to write for public applause and to create 
sensation is hard to withstand. It is easy for a naturally gifted writer 
to drift into journalism. And bad journalism, more than anything 
else, is the greatest threat today to African aspirations. 

In contrast to the field of literature, in which Africa’s contribution 
lies in the future rather than in the past, the art of that continent 
has already made a lasting impression on the Western world of 
sculpture and painting. In West Africa, no one can tell how far 
back in time the creation of works of art began. They may or may 
not have existed there before the ancient civilization of Egypt. At 
Ife, as long ago as the thirteenth century, there flourished a school 
of bronze and terra cotta unsurpassed in Africa for its naturalism; 
indeed, much of it shows striking similarities with the Western 
classics of Greek and Rome. From this school, the bronze, ivory and 
wood carvings of Benin, the great African empire of the middle 
ages, may have been derived, before the Portuguese association 
began in 1486. Although the creations of Ife and Benin bear evidence 
of Mediterranean influence, the majority of carving and sculpture 
from other parts of Africa is generally described in the West as 
‘primitive’. Again this rather unhappy word is used, not in a 
derogatory sense, or to imply crudeness, but rather to indicate that 
the artist’s conception is a direct one, derived from his own past 
traditions, without the intervention of an alien intellectualism or 
foreign material techniques. 

Works of this kind from all parts of Africa trickled into Europe 
during the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
were donated by the explorers and navigators who brought them 
home to museums and private collections where they remained in 
isolated groups undocumented, uncomprehended and covered with 
dust until the turn of this century, when they began to be enriched 
by acquisitions from modern expeditions. It was then that their 
exotic forms, which range from complete naturalism to extremes of 
stylization, came to be appreciated by Western artists. In this way 
African art came to the rescue of the new ideas which were meeting 
such determined orthodox opposition in Europe, and took its place 
as a most important liberating factor in the rise of modern painting 
and sculpture. Over the ensuing years the interest kindled by 
African masterpieces in the minds of Western artists is spreading 
slowly to a wider public. But much of this art is still utterly divorced 
from an understanding of the background from which it springs. An 
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enormous amount of work is needed to acclimatize it and to restore 
it to its proper context in the story of art in tropical Africa. I 
remember seeing a picture of a very fine carving, most probably 
from Dahomey, now exhibited in Paris. The aesthetic pleasure 
given by this piece would have been tremendously enhanced by a 
description of the traditional ideas, the period, and the peoples 
who created it. The label simply bore the laconic message ‘Bought 
in Marseilles’. We are still accustomed to a standard of explanation 
little better than that—Dahomey headdress, sacred tom-tom, Benin 
bronze slab—which would be considered deplorable if referring to a 
catalogue of old Flemish masters or the works of Ghiberti. Can you 
imagine a Rembrandt in the National Gallery simply labelled 
‘Bought at Christie’s’ ? I suppose the lack of background information 
and chronology helps to make primitive art all the more mysterious, 
and intensifies the dark speculations of the Western mind con- 
cerning voodoo rites in the unknown jungle and all that sort of 
thing. But it does not help in an intellectual appreciation of these 
inspired works. Much more light needs to be shed on primitive art, 
and we shall need for this a critical apparatus in which Africans 
themselves take a full share. So far, we in the West have speculated 
about primitive art, in the same way as we have done with pre- 
historic art—as if we never had any hope of getting into touch with 
the peoples who created it or the culture which put it to use. The 
visitor to a European museum sees, shall we say, a Wobe mask from 
the Ivory Coast hanging from a nail on the wall, suspended, tooth- 
less and unseeing, described, perhaps, as ‘Mask’ (which is obvious) 
‘Ivory Coast’ (the whereabouts of which not one in a hundred of the 
great British public has the faintest idea). The great British public 
does its best, attempts to create a mental parallel between the mask 
and some frivolous disguise worn by a clown at the last Olympia 
circus, decides on balance that it prefers the clown, and passes on to 
the next exhibit, with five hundred years of African tradition still 
gazing down, mutely pleading to be understood. 

In the long run Negro art will be assessed, not by what Europe 
thinks of it, but by what the African thinks of it. We still await the 
day when a school of African artists and critics will sit in judgment 
on these works and give the Western world an understanding of the 
total purpose of these creations, the day when masks and the panoply 
of ritual display are shown, eriacted and explained by touring African 
players in the theatre, the cinema and, if you must, the television; 
the day when African artists come to our art schools, not to learn 
but to teach. It is not enough to look back upon the influence that 
Negro art has already had upon the work of great painters such as 
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André Lhote and Picasso. In the future we await the interpretation 
of these objects by African scholars, to bring home the fact that to 
understand African art it is necessary to have some conception of 
African religious and social behaviour. The day of primitive African 
art is passing. As new philosophies and beliefs become part of the 
personality of future generations of Africans, new art forms must 
arise. One can but hope that the cross-fertilization of ideas between 
Africa and Europe will benefit both sides. 

The mass production of curios for tourists might well lead to a 
great loss of artistic value, especially as the work which will be 
admired the most will be that which satisfies the alien criteria of the 
Western purchaser. All types of art need critics, as well as a public. 
It is a common fallacy to believe that the purpose of art is to please 
people, and if this false but attractive principle is followed, it can 
lead only to a deterioration of standards and a readiness to delight 
the greatest number in the easiest way. Art, as we know it, is the 
creation of perfect illusion, and it should be immaterial whether 
the illusion itself is pleasant or otherwise. A good critic dismisses 
the impact of the work upon his own emotions, and views it with 
complete objectivity. If African culture is to make a lasting impact 
upon the West, criticism is imperative, and should be made by 
Africans rather than Europeans, to ensure that what is exported, 
so to speak, is not merely quaint and unfamiliar but represents the 
best work of the ‘avant-garde’. 

During the development of Afro-European relations, cultural 
exchanges have been overshadowed by the influences of religion, 
through European missionaries, and politics, through European 
administrators. These are matters on which the West has dogmatized 
for centuries and it is hardly surprising, therefore, that the intellectual 
traffic until quite recently has been largely in one direction. Here, 
in Europe, Christianity has always been taught on very academic 
lines. Catechism is learned by rote at an early age, the profoundest 
theological conceptions are hammered home with little attempt at 
pre-digestion, and the New Testament is taught in the same way 
as a mental exercise in European history. One hears little of the 
simple biblical truth that human beings in their natural surroundings 
are intimately involved with their Creator. In my Catholic boyhood 
I got the impression that the Old Testament, far from being a study 
of God and primitive man, was a collection of rather naughty stories 
read only by people in the Church of England. The present apathy 
towards Christianity in the West is due, not so much to indifference 
to its valid messages, but to the way in which they are taught. A 
priest is looked upon, not as a man of the people, but as a kind of 
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back-room boy, like an atomic physicist, who has a world of 
learning at his fingertips which is beyond the comprehension of 
ordinary mortals. From what I have seen in Africa, Christianity is 
taught there in just this very seminary style. And so much greater is 
the pity, for the impulses which characterize many African religions 
go to the heart of man’s search for God through himself and the 
gifts of creation. The animism which permeates so many tribal 
religions teaches a personal relationship between man and the 
natural forces about him over which his control can never be abso- 
lute, such as the wind and the seasons and the movements of earth 
and sea, and inspire in man a reliance of biblical simplicity on God’s 
dispositions. Even human capabilities, such as the power to hunt 
or the skill to carve are ascribed to sources outside oneself—looked 
upon as special gifts which, if disregarded or abused, may be taken 
away from their possessors. Totemism focuses special relationships 
which bind individuals together with a fortitude seldom seen among 
Christians in their practice of the second commandment. Christianity 
is a social religion, too, but why do we see, among so many good 
Christians, a kind of moral isolationism, as if each person had to 
work out his own destiny in a spiritual vacuum ? 

It has been said that there was no sin in Africa until the mission- 
aries went there and introduced it. Of course, that is no more true 
than that Africa was free from disease until the arrival of European 
doctors. Yet it is a fact that primitives are enviably free of religious 
obsessions about good and evil and reward and punishment, and it 
really makes one wonder whether Christian religious teaching in 
Europe and Africa begins at the right end. Instead of starting with 
an emphasis upon sin and hell, would it not be better to teach by 
parables drawn from our life and times, and, in Africa at any rate, 
use the overtones of primitive religion as an introduction to revealed 
truth. I have often listened to missionaries relating experiences of 
ju-ju, witchcraft, and obsession and have marvelled at their acquain- 
tance with all that is wrongful and sordid in African tribal religion. 
They seldom intimate that they have studied the genuine religious 
impulses that lie behind the primitives’ search for God. And the 
loss is ours, for if those principles were better known to the West, 
they would help us to understand in simpler terms the human basis 
of our own spiritual impulses. 

As a doctor I have often been struck by the relationship between 
the tranquillity of the dying and their attitude towards God. Here 
in the West, death is regarded, notwithstanding the message of 
Redemption, almost as an irreversible calamity which must be 
delayed as long as possible. Two thousand years of Christianity in 
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Europe has taught very few people to make friends with death. 
Yet here is an extract from a recent medical paper describing the 
deaths of a primitive people from an incurable, always fatal, epidemic 
affliction which paralyses, blinds and silences its victims in the 
relentless course of its progress. ‘A remarkable aspect is the attitude 
with which the patients and their relatives accept the disease. Patients 
know they are to die: they have observed the terminal stages of the 
disease in others. They laugh at their own stumbling and falls, their 
inability to get food into their mouths. The family lives with the 
dying patient, sleeping with their paralysed brothers and sisters, 
or with their paralysed children cuddled to them, and a husband 
will patiently lie beside his blinded, muted, foul-smelling spouse. 
Relatives and friends never cease to give strong emotional support 
and security to the patient, who has accepted his inevitable 
impending death, since the onset of the illness, with equanimity.’ 

Surely the ultimate test of religion lies in its ability to prepare man 
for death. Why then do so many Christians die in fear and appre- 
hension, while those who have never heard of Christianity face 
eternity without a qualm? 

I have attempted to indicate, from my own experiences, some of 
that ‘newé corn’ which the West might reap from Africa’s ‘oldé 
feldés’. Since the harvesting requires scholarship and literacy on 
both sides, it is today made only on a restricted scale. But there is 
everywhere a burning desire for knowledge, and it is impossible to 
imagine that the application of a universal education system through- 
out Africa can be long delayed. Of course there are and will be 
difficulties, such as the incongruous regulations concerning the 
admission of students to certain universities in South Africa, regula- 
tions which, in fact, render those same institutions the very antithesis 
of universities. But the day will come when higher education is 
within every African’s reach. And then the men of scholarship in 
both worlds will march forward together, not as along a bush path 
in single file, but treading the broad highway of human destiny 
side by side. 
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MORALITY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


BERNICE HAMILTON 


interest in the relationship of the natural sciences to religion 
or ethics, with the hope of finding some common basis between 
different methods of seeking truth. In particular, as Professor 
Polanyi says at the beginning of this year’s lecture,’ the founders 
were preoccupied with the tardiness of moral improvement as 
compared with the swift advances of science; this aspect, neglected 
by his predecessors, he proposes to examine. But in the first place 
he doubts the assumptions which lie behind the ‘problem’, for, he 
writes: 
Never in the history of mankind has the hunger for brotherhood 
and righteousness exercised so much power over the minds of 
men as today. The past two centuries have not been an age of 
moral weakness; but have, on the contrary, seen an outbreak of 
moral fervour which has achieved numberless humanitarian 
reforms and improved modern society beyond the boldest thought 
of earlier centuries. 
He is not, in fact, here saying that moral improvement does or does 
not lag behind the advances of science, but that the problem with 
which we should concern ourselves is something quite different. 
With the subject to be discussed, and the first stage in Polanyi’s 
answer laid before us, we can already see some of the difficulties 
which lurk within the lecture, although others, scarcely less import- 
ant, will arise as the arguments develop. Leaving aside for the 
moment Polanyi’s criticism of the problem, we may doubt its 
validity for more fundamental reasons. The advance of science—in 
which we must include such things as transport and communications 
and the growth of a world economy—is made up either of initial 
discoveries and inventions or developments following from them, 
which, by and large, can be automatically applied to the whole 
world. Moral improvement is of quite a different sort: if it is possible 
at all, it is possible only within the person, by means of a constant 
struggle, and, we should say, by the grace of God. If we look around 
us we may certainly see in some communities general improvements 
in social behaviour—a higher value set on human life, the almost 


Ti Eddington Memorial Lectures were founded to foster 


1 Beyond Nihilism: The Eddington Memorial Lecture, 1960. By Michael Polanyi, 
F.R.s. Cambridge University Press; 3s. 6d. 
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total disappearance of prostitution and theft due to poverty, move- 
ments against cruelty to children and animals, anti-semitism or the 
colour bar. These improvements in social behaviour are largely 
based on social, political and economic changes which remove 
certain temptations, and they must of course be warmly welcomed. 
Our best hope for human survival may be that peoples who have 
nothing to lose but their chains will feel less warlike or revolutionary 
when they possess what the old politicians used to call ‘a stake in the 
country’. But while no one can doubt (for example) that it is both 
right and necessary for over-developed countries to help the under- 
developed, it is not a sign of moral improvement if it is done by the 
democracies to forestall Russia, to keep a country within the Com- 
monwealth, or even to make the world economy sounder. When 
Englishmen volunteer, or even agree, to lower their living standards 
by one-third (assuming this to be economically viable) to help 
starving Asians or Africans, one may cautiously discuss the phrase 
‘moral improvement’. 

Again, while it has recently been pointed out that race riots which 
in the earlier part of the century passed unobserved now meet with a 
public outcry, it is very doubtful if pressures on behaviour caused by 
the shrinkage of the world can be accurately described in any 
phrase which includes the word ‘moral’. Motives are extremely 
mixed; they may include (in another phrase of Polanyi’s) moral 
fervour, but they are also due to the fact that the coloured races are 
numerous and powerful, they have come to stay, they are news. 
Many people who want abstract justice for them will not have them 
in their houses or employ them in skilled trades. In a word, if the 
shrinking of the world is due to the advances of science, there is 
no reason to suppose that this will effect moral improvement any 
more than earlier social and economic changes. 

The same difficulty is carried over into Polanyi’s criticism of the 
problem, which I quoted above. There is no proof that a hunger for 
brotherhood and righteousness is exercising an unparalleled power 
over men’s minds today—many people would deny it. Even assuming 
that it exists, and that it is the same thing as moral fervour, is there 
any reason to equate it with moral improvement, or moral improve- 
ment with the numberless humanitarian reforms which have altered 
‘modern society’ out of all recognition? Although Polanyi does not 
specify any of these reforms, it is again doubtful, if one glances at 
recent improvements in western Europe, how far they can be 
attributed to moral fervour at all. (Indeed, at a later stage Polanyi 
himself congratulates the English on their capacity for business-like 
reforms without fervour—it is an integral part of his argument.) 
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To take a few examples at random: the administrative and sanitary 
reforms ach eved by hard-headed Englishmen in the early nine- 
teenth century; Bismarck’s introduction of social security to out- 
flank the Socialists; the betterment of working-class conditions by 
trade union action—when, and when only, the trade union élite 
was able to organize efficiently for limited objectives, and when the 
country’s economy could stand it. Who would presume to assess in 
each piece of humanitarian planning the role of each impulse 
involved—to plan, to be efficient, to have power, to see results, to do 
good? The possibilities are limitless, the more so if we add to 
individual impulses those of party or national prestige, desire for 
political power or, in the international field, survival. To subsume 
them all under the term ‘moral fervour’ would seem an over- 
simplification. 

On the basis of these misconceptions—which are symptomatic of 
he growing ignorance of the purpose and content of religion and 
morality—Polanyi concludes (still in the first paragraph of his 
lecture) that all great modern politico-social disasters are due to 
‘moral fervour’ having over-reached itself. As we shall see later, he 
also blames Christianity for this moral fervour and for all its excesses. 
He goes on to argue that moral nihilism, with which he is here 
particularly concerned, is a form of moral excess. This creates a 
further difficulty, since no definition is offered, and there seem to be 
two kinds of moral nihilism abroad today: the political or official, 
and that common among individuals. In the first sense, if we are 
willing for the moment to classify any strong desire to improve 
social and political conditions as ‘moral fervour’ we may concede, 
as an example, that there is an explosive humanitarian force behind 
Communism—a desire to help starving mankind by a possibly brutal 
short cut—which we might then loosely call ‘moral excess’. But if 
we are discussing moral nihilism in the second sense, it seems im- 
possible to associate it with moral fervour or moral excess in any 
generally-understood sense. While Communism (together with 
Nazism and Italian Fascism) has been associated with the sub- 
ordination of all other standards to the ends of the State, moral 
nihilism as a personal disease seems to flourish more freely in France, 
England, Scandinavia and the United States than in puritan 
Russia. If it is what I take it to be—a feeling (leading to action) 
that no standards are valid and. that one opinion or action is as good 
as another—this has been slowly coming to a head for a long time. It 
appears to be on the one hand a by-product of science and philo- 
sophy, and on the other hand a result of the absence of any body or 
bodies able and willing to set standards. If in the democracies 
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‘education for character’ is now unfashionable, if politics are coming 
to be regarded as a mechanical counting every few years, if mass 
media are mainly in the hands of men whose only criteria are 
sensation or news-value, if even church-goers? (themselves a small 
minority) are doubtful if there is any proof that one thing is right 
and another wrong, I do not see how this can be attributed to any 
sort of ‘moral fervour’, and am forced to conclude that Polanyi is 
using the word ‘moral’ in all its contexts in an unusual as well as 
an undefined sense. Finally, unless we are to attribute to Christianity 
every good impulse, however mixed with impure motives and 
indefensible methods, it is difficult to see what the Christian tradi- 
tion has to do with it all. 

I have indicated the confusion arising from a terminology so loose 
as to be surprising in a social philosopher of Polanyi’s calibre. 
Within a single field, such as sociology, the meaning of a phrase 
might be assumed to be commonly known, but it is part of Polanyi’s 
genius that he ranges over a variety of subjects—science, religion, 
history, ethics, politics—which might be expected to use words in 
different ways. In fact, he himself implies the necessity for a definition 
when he declares that in speaking of moral passions he is on com- 
pletely new ground. 

Moral nihilism (he writes) is a moral excess from which we are 

suffering today. . . . To speak of moral passions is something new. 

Writers on ethics, both ancient and modern, have defined morality 

as a composed state of mind. . . . So novel is the present state of 

morality that it has been overlooked by all writers on ethics. The 
idea that morality consists in imposing on ourselves the curb of 
moral commands is so ingrained that we simply cannot see that 
the moral need of our times is, on the contrary, to curb our 
inordinate moral demands, which precipitate us into moral 
degradation and threaten us with bodily destruction. 
In this extract, where the word ‘moral’ occurs seven times (and 
‘morality’ three) the variations in meaning would repay lengthy 
study. The least comprehensible phrase seems to be ‘inordinate 
moral demands’: this might mean demands made by a nation or a 
man on behalf of himself, or on behalf of others; the difference 
in meaning is considerable. The simplest explanation, which would 
cover both, is that people are today expecting too much, and falling 
into apathy or violence when they cannot get it. But can this be 


2 I have used this expression to describe that group of people who may be expected 
to be familiar with the Gospels, and who should believe in moral standards because 
they hold one of the many possible positions between ‘This is right because God 
commands it’, and ‘God commands this because it is right’. 
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what Polanyi means? For if so, this is a fault in human nature which 
the Christian Church, following Christ, has been trying to correct 
for nearly two thousand years—though it is true that inordinate 
desires have been accentuated in the recent past by advertisement 
and propaganda. Yet the entire central Christian tradition has 
always pointed out that it is impossible to construct the kingdom of 
God on earth, that we must act with humility, through personal 
relationships, and not expect startling results. In the acceptance of 
pain and sorrow, sickness and disappointment, lies in fact our 
prospect of moral improvement. 

I say the central tradition of the Church because this is what 
Polanyi seems to ignore. In the passage quoted above, where he 
refers to writers on ethics both ancient and modern, he confesses 
that he would have omitted Judaeo-Christianity from his account 
—-since its religious zeal was not primarily moral—if it had not been 
essential to his line of argument. Again the use of the word ‘moral’ is 
obscure. If it means that in both Judaism and Christianity man is 
adjured first to love God, he is right; if he thinks this can be separated 
from a moral relationship with one’s neighbour, he is wrong. (‘Lord, 
when did I see you hungry ?’) He does, however, continue to discuss 
Judaeo-Christianity because, following Norman Cohn,? he believes 
that it is from certain Christian revolts in the middle ages that 
modern nihilism takes its rise. Sweeping aside the complexities 
of history, he blames Gregory VII for all the messianic rebellions in 
central Europe between the eleventh and the sixteenth centuries. 
For, he says, wherever a Church or a Christian society fails to live 
up to its too high ideals, the result will be revolts leading inevitably 
to a ‘nihilistic messianic rule’. 

If the Christian has already parted company with Polanyi over his 
views on moral improvement, and the linguist over his terminology, 
it is now the turn of the sorely-tried historian to pack his bags and 
depart. Every trade has its proper pride, and it is a perpetual 
irritation to historians to watch sociologists and social philosophers— 
from Machiavelli through Montesquieu to Hegel and Toynbee— 
dabbling in the past and extracting useful illustrations for hypotheses 
derived from some non-historical source. Not merely at this point, 
but throughout the lecture Polanyi shows a complete disregard of 
social and economic factors, and a total absence of historical per- 
spective. Ideas for him operate in a vacuum. He leaps—still with 
Norman Cohn—from the messianic revolts of the middle ages to the 
followers of Bakunin and Nietzsche, where ‘for the first time the 


3 In The Pursuit of the Millenium. 
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excesses of Christian morality turned . . . into fierce immoralism’. 
If the reader has kept his head so far, and has not, like Alice, begun 
to mutter ‘Immoral, moral; moral, immoral’ to see which sounds 
better, he will be protesting mildly here: ‘But surely at least Nietzsche 
did not attack Christianity for failing to live up to its ideals, but 
simply because he didn’t like them? Where have I lost the thread ?’ 
But worse is to follow. Under he same head are lumped Rousseau’s 
‘flaunting immoral individuality (sic) in contemptuous defiance of 
society’, Byronism, the murder committed by Raskolnikov, nihilist 
assassinations in Russia, and the S.A. and S.S. in Nazi Germany, 
who were ‘inspired by the same truculent honesty and passion for 
moral sacrifice which turned the Nihilists of Russia into the 
aparatchiks of Stalin’. All these are (apparently) moral excesses 
springing from the moral fervour introduced into the world by 
Christianity. Is it necessary to say that to gain anything like a 
complete picture of any of these incidents or movements one would 
have to set each in turn against ts proper background? Rousseau 
must be seen in the perspective of the romantic and emotional 
revolt from the rationalist Enlightenment—a normal swing of the 
pendulum. Nor, indeed, is he homogeneousas an immoralist symbol: 
although in private life he was an undisciplined romantic in full 
revolt against the actual society of his time, in the Contrat Social he 
seems to be groping confusedly after a moralizing of men through 
social life, which would teach them to prefer the general to the 
particular good. Byron was, of course, déraciné—a wealthy aristocrat, 
a poet, an expatriate. And was not Russian nihilism a reaction to 
the impossibility of constructive work in a police state? Nor do I 
believe that we can justly leap from the nihilists to Stalin’s aparatchiks, 
for surely when the power of the machine (scientific, political or 
military) enters history, this is a new element, almost as important 
as the ideas it uses or is used by. It is possible to be as unintelligently 
caught up in a democratic machine as in a totalitarian one, and in 
the end it may prove equally disastrous. 

Enough has been said to show that there is something dubious 
about ‘moral fervour’ considered as an explosive liquid which can 
be poured into a number of neutral vessels. It would appear to be 
simpler, though much less original, to accept the fact that, as 
undeveloped nations and classes are given their heads, they are 
bound to act more rashly and dangerously than prosperous and 
settled nations, and that wars undermine improvements in social 
behaviour. Do we need to look much further than this to explain 
the great catastrophes of our time? Professor Polanyi himself at one 
point abandons the phrase ‘moral fervour’ in favour of a better 
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description of the enthusiasm which he regards as the curse of the 
modern world; he calls it ‘secular fanaticism’. With this verbal 
change the reader is able to see more clearly and to identify Polanyi’s 
tradition of political ideas: it is the anti-rationalist school, which is 
charmed by the English and the Englishness of English politics. 
Professor Oakeshott, in his well-known attacks on rationalism in 
politics, has the consistency to dismiss the entire Enlightenment as 
politically misguided, in its attempts to provide blueprints for 
society; for him it is as dangerous as the French Revolution itself, 
perhaps more so. Polanyi, however, seems to wish to have the best 
of both worlds. Though admiring the different practice of England, 
he cannot quite bear to jettison the Enlightenment; thus he some- 
how creates a confusion between the Anglo-American tradition 
(which he calls ‘the eighteenth-century framework of thought’) 
and the only partly English-inspired ideas of the continental 
Enlightenment, which he thinks were admirable until they became 
filled with fervour. He esteems England because she ‘avoided the 
self-destructive implications of the Enlightenment’, but does not 
seem to think that in the political, social and economic circum- 
stances of France, revolutionary ideas were bound to come to fruition. 
That England avoided the implications of the Enlightenment was 
simply owing to her continuous development for centuries, which 
made change come less destructively and suddenly. The last 
English ‘moral passions’ (in a sense on which we might all agree) 
exploded in the seventeenth century, and we met modern problems 
with those passions, and with most of our religion, burnt out. This 
is what Polanyi approves and would like to see more widespread. 
Well and good, but do not let the English take credit for it, or believe 
that, except in some very long run, it can be imitated by countries 
which have not yet had our placid centuries of security. 
For Polanyi, Rousseau and the French Revolution, as vehicles of 
moral fervour, are the villains of the piece—Rousseau, whose 
thought so widened those channels (i.e. of the Enlightenment) that 
they could be fraught eventually with all the supreme hopes of 
Christianity, the hopes which rationalism had released from their 
dogmatic framework. . . . But for this infusion of Christian fervour, 
Voltaire’s vision of mankind purged of its follies and settling 
down to cultivate its garden might have come true. . . . However, 
the legacy of Christ blighted these hopes. 
How could Voltaire have suspected that 
the spirit of St Francis would enter into the teaching of the 
philosophers (i.e. philosophes) and set the whole world ablaze? 
This is a remarkable passage. We are already familiar with much of 
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its argument, which reflects, inter alia, the continuing failure of 
trained scientists to take account of the findings of psychology. The 
startled modern reader is as surprised as Voltaire would have been 
to find St Francis claimed as a prophet of the French Revolution— 
worthy as were many of its aims, and valuable some of its results. 
As for the ‘supreme hopes of Christianity’, what can Professor 
Polanyi mean? It is impossible to conceive of any type of Christian 
who would not define those hopes in some such terms as these: 

Through the infinite mercy of God to be forgiven our sins, and 

finally to see God face to face in a state of happiness unknown 

before. 
The argument, still based on the assumption that a passion for social 
justice is the only factor in Christianity, has here become ludicrous. 

The chain of reasoning is now complete: it begins with the 
assumption that Christianity is only valid for Christians when it 
can be lived perfectly, a modernist misconception which ignores 
the fact that the Church is composed of and exists for sinners; from 
this it is an easy transition to a belief that human beings are per- 
fectible on earth, and that this perfectibility depends on social 
justice. From this point of view it is of course saddening to find that 
much of the world is not in the least like the placid English reforming 
gentry of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Something must 
explain the failure to progress, and Polanyi is constrained to intro- 
duce on the scene a full-scale devil—none other than Christianity 
itself, with its misplaced fervour. 

Of course there is some truth in this, or it would not be worth 
discussing. It is true that if Christians in France or Russia had been 
perfect, or even a great deal better, their revolutions might not have 
occurred at all, or at least would not have been so anti-religious; but 
it is equally true that, in view of the great difficulty of leading a 
good life in communion with God, there will always be, in any 
society, Christian or otherwise, more people below than above par. 
But this is not what Polanyi is trying to say—or at least it does not 
seem to be. Secular fanaticism, if it is interpreted as attempts to 
perfect earthly societies, may be an error of minority sects, of the 
Enlightenment, of Marx, but the entire message of central Christi- 
anity points in another direction. 

The title of this lecture is Beyond Nihilism, and Polanyi’s analysis 
of what is wrong with the world today leads in the second half to 
some conclusions about how to put it right and what is likely to 
happen in the future. In discussing the French Revolution and the 
fortunate escape of England, he writes: 

England—like America . . . effectively relaxed the internal con- 
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tradictions inherent in any Christian or post-Christian (sic) society 
by gradually humanizing society, while strengthening the affection 
between fellow-citizens for the sake of which they may forgive 
moral injustice. . . . It was this achievement that has preserved 
the eighteenth-century framework of thought almost intact in 
these countries up to the present day. 
While it is hard to discuss things which are stated in such general 
terms, a citizen of one of these countries would scarcely recognize 
the description of himself or his community, it is so rosy. A book 
could be written—indeed, many have been written—on the 
disappearance from England of the eighteenth-century framework 
of thought. The ‘effective relaxation of internal contradictions’ 
presumably means an improvement in social behaviour coupled 
with a lowering of Christian standards. We do not yet know what 
this is going to lead to; improvements in social behaviour often 
prove skin-deep in times of crisis. (I shall not enquire what mutual 
injustices we are prepared to endure for the sake of our bonds of 
affection.) 

Englishmen and Americans certainly share that dislike of political 
passions which is proper to peoples no longer in need of them and 
who observe with disquiet their drastic use elsewhere. Yet the failure 
to ‘sell’ democracy to uncommitted nations bothers politicians and 
political theorists alike. Among the dangerous ideologies there 
seems no doubt that nationalism should be included, despite 
Pasternak’s belief, quoted here, that its humanizing influence in 
Russia has been a turning point. As to what is beyond nihilism, 
Polanyi’s clearest answer is that ‘the healer’s art must rely ultimately 
on the patient’s natural powers of recovery’. This is not, as it seems 
at first sight, a laissez-faire answer, but a profoundly moral belief 
(in the normal sense of the word moral) that tyranny cannot last 
for ever, that men will recoil at last from cruelty and propaganda, 
‘that a system based on the total inversion of morality’ is ‘intrinsically 
unstable’. Polanyi is, indeed, a notable fighter in the cause of the 
freedom of the human spirit, which makes it doubly sad that in this 
memorial lecture, and in similar courses of lecture in Edinburgh 
and elsewhere, he should be tilting at windmills. We must all agree 
when he says that men have a basic hunger for the truth, which 
will come to the surface when they have time to turn from striving or 
being forced to strive. We may also agree that some spread of 
pragmatism in politics is desirable, and in the final analysis it is on 
these two things that Polanyi’s hopes for the future rest. He does not 
pretend to prophesy, and goes little further than the Milan Con- 
ference of the Congress for Cultural Freedom, where the West 
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felt that it had come to the end of ideologies, but found that Africa 
and Asia had not. 

One could have wished that he had felt able to go further, but 
perhaps it was beyond the scope of this lecture to discuss if all is 
well with the democracies. Do people not need moral imperatives 
of some sort? Is it enough to say that we must be tolerant and not 
bigoted, and not be moved by ‘moral fervours’? Will people not 
ultimately gag as much on an exclusive diet of social improvement 
as on propaganda? Liberal democracy distrusts any public en- 
couragement to moral advancement, any direction of cultural 
activities or educational content. If we ask whether this may not be 
the business of some other organization, such as the Churches, we 
are told by Polanyi that ‘the rule of a dogmatic authority is no more 
acceptable today than it was in the days of Voltaire’, and, looking 
round at the general public, we must agree with him. The hold of 
Christianity—attacked here as the author of all our catastrophes—is 
steadily weakening. For redress of social wrongs we must rely on the 
ordinary post-Christian good-will of the man who is comfortable 
enough, but not too comfortable to be uneasy when he sees others 
in discomfort—and who likes to administer. The strength of this is, 
of course, that communications now make us able to see more and 
more people in distress. This is perhaps all that Polanyi hopes and 
expects, for he seems to prefer no fervour at all to the dangers 
inherent in moral fervour of any kind. This is Stoic apathy, and the 
problem today is what it was in the Hellenistic period—to find 
enough wise but dispassionate men. 

Its Stoic affiliations make it difficult to say whether this lecture 
is closer to a pre-Christian or a post-Christian view of the world— 
possibly they resemble one another. We are accustomed to the 
personal nihilism of today being attributed to a revulsion from too 
much hypocritical moralizing, in a period vaguely called ‘Victorian 
times’, and sometimes this appears to be what Polanyi means. We 
are also used to the view that Christianity no longer acts as a curb: 
a pity, we must look for something else. And despite his talk of 
moral excess Polanyi, too, is looking for a curb of sorts. At other 
times one feels that he is simply in the nonconformist tradition that 
religion is an absolutely private matter and should at all costs ‘keep 
out of politics’. All these strands, and many others, are woven into 
the texture of the argument. 

From the standpoint of clarity alone, it is a pity that his presenta- 
tion is so confused. A much more convincing case could have been 
built up, based on historical evidence, that moral fervour, defined as 
a love of one’s neighbour and a desire to put it into practice, did not 
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exist before Christianity. This would have led on to a clear distinc- 
tion between true moral fervour and secular fanaticism, with some 
account of where they parted company. But to blame Christianity 
for every kind of fervour over the last thousand years or more is a 
post hoc argument of the weakest kind. And this, with evasive leaps 
over the most threadbare parts, is what the argument amounts to. 
It is also noteworthy that Polanyi, like his predecessors, fails to 
discuss the relationship between scientific advancement and moral 
improvement. Social improvement is substituted for moral, and 
science and technology are barely mentioned. The theme of this 
interesting but unsatisfactory lecture is the relationship of Christi- 
anity to political and personal extremism. 





RUSSIAN OPINION 
Theological Studies in the U.S.S.R. 


N Moscow, the Patriarch has recently permitted the publication of a 

new annual under the title Theological Proceedings. Its editors describe it 
as a re-institution of the tradition of periodical publication of the work of 
Russian Orthodox theologians. Its aims are threefold: to reveal the spiritual 
treasures of Orthodoxy; to acquaint other Christian bodies with modern 
Russian theology, and to broaden the outlook of the Russian clergy them- 
selves. ‘Volumes will contain works devoted to dogmatic and moral 
theology, sacred history, the liturgy, patrology, sacred art and other matters 
affecting the life of the Orthodox Church.’ 

The first volume does in fact cover a wide range of subjects. It opens with 
a discussion of the Orthodox rite of Vespers, written by Professor Uspensky 
of Leningrad. His approach is unusual for a Russian in that he rejects the 
symbolical interpretation of the details of the rite which sufficed for all 
previous Russian theologians in favour of a study of the existing rite as the 
result of a long process of historical development. He therefore begins with 
the Jewish ceremony of prayer and the lighting of a candle at evening, a 
practice taken over by the early Christians with a symbolical interpretation 
of the light as a representation of Christ in his Church. He then traces the 
development of the Russian ritual from that of Jerusalem described by 
Aetheria in her Peregrinatio ad loca sancta. Although the ritual has altered 
considerably within Russia, Professor Uspensky shows that it is derived from 
this source and not, as one might expect, from the rather different liturgy of 
Sancta Sophia. 
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Another article, by Fr Paul Cheremukhin, is devoted to the Council of 
Constantinople in 1157. Only the Orthodox were present, but the dogmatic 
decree of the Council on the Mass is accepted by the Russians. The point at 
issue was whether Christ could be said to offer the sacrifice and, as the 
second Person of the Trinity, also receive the sacrifice. The problem has 
not been raised in this fcrm at any General Council, but the Orthodox 
decided that the words of the Liturgy of St John Chrysostom, “Thou art the 
offerer and the offered, the receiver and the received’, must enshrine the 
doctrine of the Church, and therefore Christ must in some way both offer 
and accept the sacrifice. Soterichus Panteugenes, Patriarch-elect of Antioch, 
refused to accept this decree, and was excommunicated. He held that there 
was a logical inconsistency in the assertion that the same Person could both 
offer and receive the same sacrifice and that this assertion regarding Christ 
necessitates the Nestorian assumption of two distinct persons in Christ. 
Fr Paul considers that this application of logic to determine the truth of 
Christian doctrine is one of the signs that Soterichus was a Latinizer, but his 
principal object is not to show this, but to trace the influence of Nicholas of 
Methone, a bishop who did not sign the Council’s decrees, on the arguments 
of the Orthodox Fathers, since Nicholas was personal theologian to the 
Emperor Manuel Comnenus who was active in the Council. He further 
remarks on the Council’s importance in showing that the Great Schism 
did not immediately quell the theological life of the Eastern Church. 

Professor Ivanov of Leningrad catalogues the material for establishing a 
text of the Greek New Testament. The classification of the Greek manu- 
scripts and the list of translations into other languages which would have 
to be considered in a recension of the Greek text is a long one, and it seems 
to be included primarily to bring to the attention of the Russian clergy 
how much work could be done in this field. 

Protopriest Borovoy contributes an attempt to identify the collector of the 
Collectio Avellana, a collection of documents from the Papal archives of the 
years 367 to 553. The original solution which he propounds is that Rusticus, 
a deacon who worked in the Papal archivium and was a nephew of Pope 
Virgilius, collected these documents for his personal library of ecclesiastical 
documents. 

The final article is a sympathetic, but not wholly approving, study of the 
Old Catholic movement in its early years, for the author, Protopriest 
Sergeyenko, finds in the sect both Orthodox and Protestant tendencies. (It 
is, of course, the hope of the Muscovite Patriarchate that the sect may be 
persu ded to accept the jurisdiction of Moscow, since Western Europe is 
without its ‘proper’ Patriarch since the Great Schism; it is not the only case 
in which Western Europe has become a battleground for supremacy between 
the Patriarchates of Moscow and Constantinople, both claiming the area 
whilst the Pope remains in schism from the Orthodox.) 

But the appearance of Theological Proceedings cannot blind one to the 
existence of a much larger number of publications devoted to the eradication 
of religion and the propagation of atheism. It is highly probable that 
Russians in general would be much more impressed by a visionary article 
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written by I. A. Kryvelyov on the causes of religion and Communist society. 
This appeared in the annual ‘Topics in the History of Religion and of 
Atheism’, and the conclusion of the article is worth quoting in full to reveal 
current anti-religious thought in Russia: 


‘Some qualities of the human consciousness which were causes of religion 
in mankind’s pre-history are qualities of consciousness itself, and have a 
definite bio-physiological basis in the structure and norms of activity of an 
organism. Such, for instance, is the emotionality with which man perceives 
natural and social phenomena. Another is the tendency of consciousness to 
associate different stimuli whose external sources are, in reality, distinct— 
a tendency rooted in the physiological mechanism of nerve-contraction and 
of conditioned reflexes. The same is true of the orientating reflex and the 
mechanism of abstract thought. Some of these qualities of the conscious 
which give rise to religion under favourable social conditions continue 
to exist in Communist society. For example, whilst any abstraction contains 
the danger of idealism, it does not follow that reason will refuse to abstract 
in order to avoid this danger. Not only is abstract thought preserved as 
mankind develops: it acquires even greater power and ability to compre- 
hend the essences of things. This is true in no less degree of many other 
qualities of our consciousness which have hitherto been incorrectly orientated 
and have led reason along the wrong path. But, inasmuch as in a Com- 
munist society there will be no social conditions capable of engendering 
religious beliefs, the possibility of religion and idealism will remain an 
abstract potentiality, not realizing itself and without even the chance to do 
so. ? 

‘At the same time, one cannot fail to see that many causes of religion 
and idealism completely lose their meaning in a Communist society. 


‘Here it is interesting to consider the fate of the feeling of fear, so important 
for religion’s existence. Even if it does not vanish completely under Com- 
munism, it will at least entirely change its content. Man’s fear of hostile 
social forces will disappear, as these forces—class-exploitation, war, un- 
employment, economic rivalry, national and racial barriers—will not exist. 
Even the natural fear of death will change both in content and in intensity. 
Complete material security, the liquidation of social evils, the inevitable 
future colossal advances in therapeutic and preventive medicine, the 
development of means of avoiding and curing senility and, as a result, the 
maximal prolongation of human life will cause death to cease to exercise 
its repressive influence on the conscious. And this, in turn, will mean that it 
will cease to be a significant cause of religion. 


‘This applies even more to such factors as the human capacity for logical 
error, and the tendency of thought to reason rigidly where a more flexible 
approach with dialectic method and logic are required. Mankind will 
abandon forever the metaphysical method with its woodenness and rigidity. 
The high level of culture will not permit the appearance and free play of 
religious phantasy in explaining the natural phenomena of human life 
and death. 
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‘The colossal development of science, whose prospects are unlimited. will 
permit men in a Communist society to solve those world enigmas which still 
checkmate their analytical reason. Thus the most important conditions for 
the genesis and existence of religious prejudices will disappear. 

‘But the most important factor in ensuring the demise of religion will be 
the inevitable eradication of its social causes.’ 

This requires only one short explanation: Communism is, to a Com- 
munist, still a future state of society, a stage not yet achieved even in 
Russia. 


D. W. BLack 


HEARD AND SEEN 
Picasso: Olé et Vale 


| it possible to write anything about Picasso which has not been written 
already: or which, though hitherto unsaid, is not boring? To judge by 
my own reactions: no. If I so much as suspect that an article I am reading is 
going to discuss him I simply throw it aside. I’ve had enough of picassology 
and picassophily, not to say picagiography, to last me a lifetime. All the 
same, I find myself wanting to record a few retrospective thoughts on the 
Retrospective—that stupendous display of paintings, from the pre-Blue 
through to the scarce-dry series of variations on Las Meninas, which the 
Tate set before us last summer. All other impressions apart, I was overcome 
at the time of my visit with a sense of fin d’époque. What époque? Why fin? If 
I attempt to answer these questions, and if in doing so I adopt a tone which 
is not exclusively panegyrical, it must be understood at the outset that my 
role will be that of a tick talking about—and perhaps presuming to criticize 
—a lion. Our relative magnitudes, his and mine, are as indicated; so also 
in great measure is the mode of our symbiosis. I have been nourished for 
many years from his bloodstream, and been carried, more or less helplessly 
clinging, wherever it has occurred to him to go. Nevertheless for some time 
past I have occasionally muttered to my neighbour-ticks in the same patch 
of fur, ‘Blood’s not quite what it used to be, don’t you think? Bit thin. I’ve 
more than half a mind to move on.’ And sure enough, after one last big 
suck, I drop off into the car park at Millbank: satiated, awestruck, humbled, 
elated, conscious of a curious disappointment as well as of the pettish resent- 
fulness of the parasite towards its host. The great beast, meanwhile, stalks 
away into the unknown, propelled by muscles still as lithe and lubricated 
as when, fifty-one years ago, they carried him from Malaga to his first 
hungry kills in Paris. 

Perhaps, for many of us, the Tate exhibition came five years too late. 
Up till 1955 or so he could have done anything he liked with us. He had 
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us, as the saying is, on our back foot. The whole tropism of our culture was 
sweeping us his way: we were hypnotized by a quite genuine and justifiable 
culture-hero-worship—continually reinforced, let us admit, by his genius 
for personal publicity. A hint of disillusion was brought, for me at least, by 
the Clouzot film, marvellous and spectacular though it was. Here for the 
first time he went too far even for an aficionado. When the last incredible 
metamorphic set-piece had smouldered into darkness and the corybantic 
guitar had fallen silent, the feeling emerged that, if a painter is free to adopt 
any imaginable style, transcend, transmute, invert and parody it with all the 
insouciance of the great Mr Rich, mentioned in Joseph Andrews, who at will 
‘can metamorphose himself into a monkey or a wheelbarrow or whatsoever 
else best pleases his fancy’—why then no one thing is really more worth 
while doing than any other; and by a short step from there, nothing is very 
much worth doing at all. Total mastery of means seemed to involve total 
devaluation of problem. One turned with relief to the grand meditative 
introversion of a Braque, or the selfless constructive patience of a Mondrian. 
These men and others like them seemed to say, ‘Here are the pictures we 
have been able to paint. But you are welcome to paint others as like or as 
unlike them as you desire. Our only injunction is that you must become as 
totally dedicated to your idea as we have been to ours.’ This mute and deeply 
moving message could not but be an encouragement and a point of growth. 

Picasso, by contrast, is, as I have said, a beast of prey. He is also a great 
lover, it is true (au fond il n’ya que l'amour, he is quoted as saying). But he 
kills what he loves. He pounces on a subject, a method, a range of possi- 
bilities (usually one which no one else has been sharp enough to notice), 
rips it to shreds and devours it. When he looks over his shoulder towards his 
competitors, it is with a black-eyed and mocking glance as who should say, 
‘Don’t you wish you’d been clever enough to hunt this one down? Don’t 
you wish you could have some of it? But I’m afraid by the time I’ve finished 
there won’t be anything but a few crushed bones, and you won’t find them 
very nutritious!’ Yet when all is said and done this superbly egotistical 
performance is defeated by life itself; by the movement of history; by massive 
and ineluctable changes in the mood and spirit of the times: and not least 
by an obstinate tendency on the part of other egos, however feeble, to re- 
assert their autonomy and claim their creative sphere. 

Thus speaks the tick from his vantage-point three-sixteenths of an inch 
above the ground. Let him lie there and shrivel. By the combined exercise 
of levitation, metempsychosis and divination, let me now put myself in the 
position of some future historian of the Zeitgeist, some still-unborn seer-of- 
the-wood-for-the-trees, who is looking back on the Picasso phenomenon from 
the year 2000 and attempting to assess its importance. He finds, in the first 
place, that everything in the paintings which was done with half an eye to 
shocking, surprising, disconcerting, or making a fool of, the public has by 
now tended to evaporate—has indeed long ago been taken over by the ad- 
men and worn down to meaninglessness. What hard understructure, 
unconquerably beautiful and of unarguable importance, does he find 
remaining? First and foremost the invention (or if you prefer it so, the 
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extrapolation from Cézanne) of Cubism. This achievement alone entitles 
Picasso (and with him Braque) to the status of a revolutionary giant—a 
Marx who was also his own Trotsky. In the years between 1906 and 1914 
these two extraordinary artists and their coadjutors did nothing less than 
shatter the translucent sphere of Renaissance space and centralized per- 
spective, which all other painters and their public then inhabited—and 
re-assemble it as an aggregation of planar crystals each seen serially from 
its own most typical viewpoint. He will hasten to correlate this with Ein- 
stein’s theory of relativity and its attendant space-concept: and with 
Freudian psychology, as being likewise an analysis of the human image in 
terms of interior structure made manifest. And he will point out that the 
whole of what we call modern architecture and industrial design grew out 
of Cubism like some great geometric flower. 

By cross-breeding Cubism with the primevally powerful planar imagery 
of African sculpture Picasso went on to create . . . but we all know what 
he went on to create, and we don’t want to be shepherded yet again, even 
at the trot, through the phases of synthetic cubism, neo-classicism, meta- 
morphism, surrealism, expressionism and all the rest. The apex, most people 
would agree, came in 1936-7, when, in the heat of his rage and pity at the 
atrocities of the Spanish Civil War, his whole fabulous range of discoveries 
was fused together and consummated in Guernica. Nothing before or since 
reaches quite the same level of gravity and passion—though there have been 
Kanchenjungas and Nanga Parbats, particularly in the 40’s and early 50’s. 
The story ends—at least it ended at the Tate—with a long re-examination 
of a favourite theme, the relationship of the artist to his subject: and the 
eventual message is at once heroic, melancholy, self-assertive and absurd. 
Velasquez’s Las Meninas is put through an acrobatic sequence of variations 
in which, if my memory serves me, the painter and his canvas on the left 
grow continually larger in volume and importance; becoming, in the sum- 
mative version, a kind of huge composite cairn of stony forms with a 
prominent Maltese cross where the heart would be: while the Infanta and 
her entourage dissolve into a skein of signs and ciphers. It is a sad, frustrated 
conclusion. The ego has swallowed up the subject, the creator the creation. 
The ten-million-volt will-power—necessary driving force, no doubt, for so 
titanic a volume of achievement—seems to have created an area of devasta- 
tion and emptiness in its neighbourhood. 

But the old wizard has surprised us plenty of times before. Perhaps he 
will again. I would much rather that he should have the last word. 

CHRISTOPHER CORNFORD 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Dear Sir, 

The deterrent theory of punishment put forward by Fr Kenny in the 
October number of BLACKFRIARS seems to me to suffer from one fatal flaw. 
For it would seem possible in principle to imagine a situation where no 
conceivable punishment would be successful as a deterrent: let us suggest 
some situation in which the punishment was to be secret. If the justice of a 
punishment is nothing more than its rightness as a deterrent, then it would 
clearly be unjust to punish such a crime. If this is what justice and injustice 
mean when applied to punishments, then it would be impossible to make a 
distinction between the unjust punishment of someone who was innocent, 
and the unjust punishment of someone when there was no possibility of 
deterrence. And yet these two cases are clearly distinct. 

The truth is that the justice of a punishment, even if it must take into 
account the success the punishment may have as a deterrent, does not mean 
such successfulness. To account for the meaning of justice in this context 
we have to elaborate a theory of punishment which makes it a return for 
the crime as such, and not merely a practical act to avoid crime’s conse- 
quences. It is this bearing of punishment on the crime itself which is the 
essential thesis of retributive theories of punishment, and not the rather 
vague analogies with commercial transactions which Fr Kenny criticizes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Fr T. S. McDermott, o.P. 
St Nicholas Priory, 
Stellenbosch, C.P., 
South Africa. 


REVIEWS 
Encounters: Mythical and Technical 


—— associations of hostility the word may originally have 
had, an ‘encounter’ is now taken to mean a meeting between two 
parties in which difference is recognized and understanding sought at the 
deepest level; this must be a dialogue, not a monologue, a dialogue of 
image and idea. In the encounter between the West and the non-Western 
world this has its dangers still but they are less for the West than the non- 
Western. A virus may enter Europe from Macao, a mamba uncurl from 
among the bananas, but the materialism which follows in the tracks of the 
oilmen is destroying domains of human experience and creations of the 
human spirit more valuable than the jungles and savannahs the derricks 
lay waste. Recently in a broadcast four anthropologists discussed and 
differed over the possibility of withholding Western contacts from peoples 
as yet uncontamiuated to give them time to assimilate the goods of the 
West without losing their own special virtue. But one can be sure that by 
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the time the West had agreed what were its own gocds and virtues and 
how to dole them out, the derricks would be erected and another tribe 
would have lapsed from its own immemorial coherence into the forced co- 
existence of economic slavery. Without making a facile appeal to divine 
providence, according to which once, always and for all, human history 
proceeds, it seems possible that the special virtues of a people less civilized 
in the Western sense will survive and prove to be a virtue by surviving. The 
community life and ritual of the pueblos of New Mexico serve as an example, 
though the West will have to lose even more of its confidence before it 
recognizes and accepts such contributions as valid for its own well-being. 

The problem of primitive religion, whether of the remote past or sur- 
viving at the present, appears at first sight to be an easy one at least for a 
Christian; in so far as primitive religions have gods they are idols, and in so 
far as they have sacraments they are disgusting. Professor Maringer! states 
what can be known of the gods of prehistoric man with admirable caution 
and the book is excellently illustrated with black-and-white photographs 
and line drawings. The imagery of prehistoric religion is forcefully realized. 
Nobody could forget the cave paintings of Lascaux, or of the Grotte des 
Trois Fréres—where a grand assembly of animals is dominated by a dancing 
‘master of the beasts’—the Aurignacian Venuses or the settings of the 
megaliths. When it is possible Professor Maringer elucidates their signifi- 
cance by a prudent comparison with surviving cultures that approximate 
closely to the same stage of development and hints at the accompanying 
ritual. Hints are enough for an average modern sensibility. But it is just 
here that Professor Eliade issues a useful reminder that, whatever aberra- 
tions there may be from what we now know to be true religion, there are 
patterns of thought and desire concealed in this symbolism and iconography 
that lie at the base of higher religions and may be found in Christianity 
itself. The mastery of the animals is a case in point. It survives even today 
in the context of shamanic ritual as the preliminary stage of the magic 
flight. The shaman imitates the behaviour and the cries of beast and bird, 
since he ‘cannot leave his body and set out on his mystical journey until 
he has recovered, by intimacy with the animals, a bliss and a spontaneity 
that would be unattainable in his profane, everyday situation’. “To com- 
municate with animals, to speak their language and become their friend 
and master is to appropriate a spiritual life much richer than the merely 
human life of ordinary mortals.’ In present-day shamanist belief this is not 
an ideal to be realized in the future, but an attempt to reconquer something 
of a primeval state when every man had this mastery and friendship. It is 
of course impossible to affirm that those who painted the so-called sorcerer 
of Trois Fréres had precisely these notions implicit in their ritual, but it 
would be unwise to deny the possibility and to assume the, so to speak, 
bestiality of primitive man who from his first appearance gives evidence of 
being specifically distinct from the beasts. However, it is perhaps safest to 
regard the present-day shamanist belief as being a first step towards a 
1 The Gods of Prehistoric Man. By Johannes Maringer. Translated by Mary Ilford. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicholson; 42s.) 
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‘spiritual sense’, the re-interpretation of an existing image in a higher sense 
in a new stage of consciousness. 

In his most recently translated collection of essays Professor Eliade? 
examines several of these mythical themes. In general it does not add to 
our knowledge of the position he has taken in other books, but it does 
illustrate well his own approach to the phenomenology of the sacred. The 
nostalgia for paradise implicit in the shamanist practices, the symbol of a 
flight or a climb, the transformation of sense-experience by techniques and 
initiations of ferocious hardship, issuing sometimes in paranormal powers 
acknowledged by critical Western observers, all these are for Professor 
Eliade not so much outgrown clothes as evidence of inward structure of the 
soul which demand and receive interpretation at different levels of con- 
sciousness and experience. This is not to say that he sets out the archetypes 
of C. G. Jung like a tone-row to build his own composition on; in his 
treatment of, for example, the ascension symbol he makes it plain that each 
phenomenon, mythologem, ritual, legend, dream, must be understood first 
in its own total context, and only when this is complete can the full implica- 
tion of the symbolic structure in each context be manifested by comparison. 
Two conclusions are worth mentioning and perhaps questioning here. 
First, ‘every primordial image is the bearer of a message of direct relevance 
to the condition of humanity, for the image unveils aspects of ultimate 
reality that are otherwise inaccessible’. This seems to be overstating the case 
and to contain a tautology. For what is meant by a primordial image? 
An image found in a palaeolithic culture? or rising from the unconscious 
in dreams? or found to be vital symbolically at many levels? And is it 
true that every image of this kind reveals aspects of ultimate reality ? Secondly, 
it appears in the investigation of certain of these images that there is 
prophecy implicit in the unconscious, in the non-conscient, sub-intellectual 
world of the material image, that ‘the Unconscious behaves in such a way 
that its activity seems to prefigure the mode of being of the Spirit’. Professor 
Eliade suggests this very cautiously and in terms derived from Hindu 
philosophy, but stated in rather different terms it has a resemblance, and 
even a certain relevance, to some aspects of Christian revelation and exegesis. 

At long last Fr Daniélou’s influential book, Sacramentum Futuri,? has been 
translated and an interesting parallel might be drawn between the ‘spiritual 
sense’ of primordial images on the one hand and of divine interventions on 
the other; there occur images valid for the whole of mankind and divine 
acts in history for the salvation of the whole of mankind; each is given at 
first in the concrete and interpreted towards the spiritual, the one by the 
natural creativity of the human spirit, the other by divine light humbly 
received in the same faculty. What is needed now is a new assessment of the 
‘spiritual sense’ such that whatever is valid in the realm of primordial 
images may be assumed into the context of the divine act in Christ and the 


2 Myths, Dreams and Mysteries: the Encounter between Contemporary Faiths and Archaic 
Realities. By Mircea Eliade. Translated by Philip Mairet. (Harvill Press; 18s.) 

® From Shadows to Reality: Studies in the Typology of the Fathers. By Jean Daniélou, 
s.J. Translated by Dom Wulstan Hibberd. (Burns and Oates; 35s.) 
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Church. The mechanical allegorizings of certain former exegetical schools 
are a warning against a too easy allegorizing of archetypal images. 
Professor Eliade is an explorer, but it is doubtful whether later administra- 
tors will think it worthwhile to occupy all the territories he has opened up. 
Dr Cuttat* moves in territories exotic but already known. The book has 
been translated into what must be some of the ugliest English ever printed, 
but it is worth struggling through the abstractions and neologisms for he has 
a valuable thesis to put forward regarding the encounter between Western 
Christianity and oriental religion. Briefly, and despite the danger of such 
simplification, Western theology is characterized by a bias towards the 
external and transcendental, oriental towards the inward and immanent. 
To some degree they are complementary, but as ways to God, both theo- 
logically and practically, the former can subsume the latter, not vice versa, 
and it is only in giving itself to the former that the latter can find its true 
fulfilment, that is to say, oriental inwardness both as a method of prayer 
and as a way to the knowledge of God can be of use technically to the 
Western and remains incomplete in itself unless it does itself pass from 
immanent metaphysics to transcendent monotheism. The book contains 
two essays; in the first these ideas are set out with the necessary caution 
and with stern warnings on the duty of true intellectual charity and the 
avoidance of facile identification of Western and oriental terms; in the 
second, Dr Cuttat examines the Hesychast theory and practice of prayer 
in which he sees exemplified the right relationship of the moments of 
immanence and transcendence and thus an important interpreter in the 
encounter between Orient and West. But again he issues the necessary 
warnings against dangers incidental to this method, dangers in fact well 
known to the Eastern theologians of the method. This hardly does justice to 
two essays which are densely written and stimulating at a more than merely 
speculative level. The dialogue here is concerned not merely with under- 
standing a world of myth and thought other than our own, but also with a 
way of living and a contemplative technique which, however disused or 
debased it may be becoming in its own land under pressure from Western 
materialism, may find its true fulfilment in the Church once she herself 
has assimilated it to whatever is universal and not merely Western in herself. 
BENET WEATHERHEAD, 0O.P. 


CHRISTIANITY IN A REVOLUTIONARY AcE. A History of Christianity in the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, Vol. ii, The Nineteenth Century 
in Europe. The Protestant and Eastern Churches. By Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 63s.) 

Professor Latourette, having completed his seven-volume History of the 
Expansion of Christianity, is now at work on a history of Christianity in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries in five volumes. The book here reviewed 
is the second of these, the first having dealt primarily with Roman Catho- 
* The Encounter of Religions: a Dialogue between the West and the Orient. With an 


Essay on the Prayer of Jesus. By Jacques-Albert Cuttat. Translated by Pierre de 
Fontnouvelle with Evis McGrew. (Desclée; 130 FB.) 
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licism. European Protestantism, despite certain major themes and interests, 
does not lend itself easily to a unified treatment, and Professor Latourette 
has chosen to handle his subject country by country. Indeed, it is difficult 
to see what else he could have done. He also deals here with the Eastern 
Churches, giving one chapter to Russia and another to Greece and the 
Balkans. There are in fact very few points of contact between the Protestant 
and Orthodox worlds, and these chapters appear somewhat unrelated to the 
rest, though, in the case of Russia at least, the theme is of the greatest interest. 
Of the Protestant countries Germany took the lead in theology, Britain in 
the application of Christianity to social ends and new practical situations. 
It is an interesting suggestion that English scholars tended to be less radical 
than German because many of them had pastoral responsibilities, whereas 
the German scholars were university professors without ecclesiastical office. 
In all countries alike there was both a deepening of devotion and a re- 
assertion of the Christian claim to control the whole of life, and at the same 
time an ever greater challenge from secularism, from new scientific know- 
ledge, and from revolutionary movements. Devotionally speaking the 
response of Protestant Christians took the form either of Pietist-Evangelical 
movements, which stressed the individualistic aspects of religion, or of an 
appeal to the traditionalist elements in the Christian heritage. Though 
there are great differences, there are also fundamental resemblances 
between the Oxford Movement, the confessionalist wing of German 
Lutheranism, and the strict Calvinist movement of Groen van Prinsterer 
and Kuyper in Holland. Certain Anglo-Saxon organizations like the Bible 
Society, and rather later the Young Men’s Christian Association, had a 
very wide influence, as did also some of the smaller religious groups like the 
Plymouth Brethren. 


The range covered here is immense, and the book is much more a work of 
reference than a book for easy reading. The style in fact is in places rather 
clumsy. Very few people, and certainly not this reviewer, have the range of 
knowledge to criticize the whole. Here nothing more can be attempted than 
a few remarks about the treatment of the British Isles. In describing the 
relations between the Anglican Church and the Nonconformists, Professor 
Latourette perhaps does not sufficiently emphasize how closely religious and 
political issues were connected, both in secular and in ecclesiastical affairs. 
He also underestimates the radical and working-class connections of 
Methodism, particularly of the Primitive Methodists; this point is mentioned 
in one place, but ignored in another. It is not true that the educational 
reformer, Kay-Shuttleworth, was a Nonconformist; he had a Dissenting 
upbringing, but was himself an Anglican. Nor is it true that the Education 
Act of 1870 gave the school boards power to ‘vote subsidies to denominational 
schools from the proceeds of the local rates’; this provision was originally 
included in the bill but was later removed to conciliate its many opponents. 
There are bound, in a book of this size, to be a few small slips, though the 
proof-reading is very good; the great editor of the Spectator, for instance, 
was not Richard Holt, but Richard Holt Hutton. 

Joun Roacu 
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EcuMENICAL COUNCILS AND THE CaTHo ic Cuurcn. An Historical Survey. 

By Hubert Jedin. (Herder-Nelson; 21s.) 

The usefulness of this small handbook is guaranteed by the learning of 
its author, well known for his monumental history of the Council of Trent, 
and the skill of his translator, Dom Ernest Graf, 0.s.B. 

It is not a collection of texts, nor does the author give copious references 
to sources, though there is a good, but not of course exhaustive, bibliography. 
It deals with all the important Councils of the Church in East and West, 
dividing into four sections: (1) The eight Ecumenical Councils of Christian 
Antiquity; (2) The Papal Councils of the Central Middle Ages; (3) The 
Council above the Pope; (4) The Religious Division and the Council of 
Trent. Each Council has a synopsis of matters dealt with and background of 
events. The Councils of Trent and Vatican are specially well treated. 
There is a useful introduction, ‘Explanation of Terms’, which summarizes 
the historical development of Councils and what distinguishes them from 
each other, and their place in the teaching magisterium of the Church. 

This handbook should be used by amateur students of history who have 
not got access to larger works, though it will be of use to many who have. 
It should be in the hands of Sixth-formers too, to accompany the study of 
the Church history they ought to be being taught and often unfortunately 
are not. 

Henry St Joun, 0.P. 


ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN PuiLosopHy. By Etienne Gilson. (Doubleday; 
$5.50.) 

As a historian of medieval philosophy and theology M. Gilson is without a 
rival. He has helped our understanding of so many major figures, and put us 
greatly in his debt with accurate accounts of the minor ones whose original 
texts none but the professional medievalist would think worth the trouble of 
examining in their entirety. But his philosophical thinking is less satisfactory, 
as has become increasingly evident with successive editions of Le Thomisme. 
The present work develops the more controversial parts of that book’s later 
form. ‘Christian Philosophy’ is only St Thomas’ philosophy, and in justice 
the publishers ought to indicate that in the title by adding ‘according to 
St Thomas Aquinas’, should a further edition be called for. 

In the first half of the book Gilson’s historical sense is seen at its best, 
for if any man has helped us to see St Thomas straight, without the crowd of 
buzzing commentators, it has been he, and though this very success makes 
his work seem, in 1960, less exciting than once it did, he is hardly to blame 
for that. In Part I we must, I think, agree with the view that for St Thomas 
sacra doctrina (‘theology’) was not restricted to revelation in the narrow sense, 
but contained much that has since been separated as philosophy. For St 
Thomas, however, though it did not cease to be rational, this philosophical 
matter was seen and judged in the light of faith, and presented in the order 
proper to theology. Gilson disagrees with the common practice of botching- 
up a philosophy ad mentem Sancti Thomae; he presents here a Christian 
philosophy that differs both in content and in order from its sources in 
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Aristotle and the Arabs. Hence in Part II he begins immediately with a 
discussion of the existence of God. Unlike most theists he tells us what is 
actually said about the five ways in the text of St Thomas, and so avoids the 
usual howlers, especially over the third way. His knowledge of the sources 
enables him to clear up a number of doubtful points most helpfully. 

The second half of the book (Parts III and IV) gives us that almost 
continuous rhapsody upon the verb ‘to be’ (esse, as he never fails to note) 
which has been a feature of so many of his books since existentialism 
became the continental fashion. Now of course it is important that, for 
example, St Thomas saw clearly how different it is to ask what kind of a 
thing something is, and to ask whether in fact anything of the kind exists 
in some given situation; for other philosophers have surprisingly often taken 
existence to be a property common to existing things. It is important too 
that he saw it was no longer sensible to make this distinction in the case of 
God, for he was thus helped to give a coherent account of creation. It is one 
of St Thomas’ great merits to have treated the word ‘existence’ correctly, 
and in particular to have talked straightforwardly and unmysteriously 
about it. 

What is alarming about Gilson’s treatment is that through a hundred or 
more repetitious pages he never tries to show, by his own analyses and 
examples, just what is involved in affirming or denying this ‘act of being’ at 
the heart of things, which for him is the key to St Thomas’ philosophy. 
The impression unhappily given is that terms are being used as counters: 
profound intuitions that cannot be expressed are, in philosophy, better not 
written. Even more unfortunately this idée fixe prevents adequate treatment 
being given to many other features of St Thomas’ thought which are at 
least as interesting. There is, for example, a chapter called ‘Man and 
Knowledge’. We might have expected it to contain some discussion of why 
it is important that St Thomas insisted on an active element in knowing, 
or some criticism of the curious doctrine of ‘abstraction’ that is commonly 
fathered on him. But what do we find? A further discussion of esse. It is 
painful to have to say this of a man for whose past work I have the greatest 
admiration; but neither truth nor Thomism is well served by the second 


part of this book. 
LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


Tue Earty Liturcy TO THE TIME OF GREGORY THE GREAT. By Josef A. 

Jungmann, s.j. (Darton, Longman & Todd; 50s.) 

A CoMMENTARY ON THE Divine Liturcy. By Nicholas Cabasilas. Translated 
by J. M. Hussey and P. A. McNulty. (S.P.C.K.; 18s. 6d.) 

It is unfortunate that its high price is likely to limit the circulation of 
this useful series of lectures delivered by Fr Jungmann at the University 
of Notre Dame in 1949 and intended as an introduction to the oldest and 
most important period in the history of liturgy. Adroit in its avoidance of 
controversy, the book is, perhaps, as a consequence lacking in the illumina- 
tion of any sudden and telling insights, but the author doubtless thereby 
achieves his purpose of giving, without the technicalities of scientific research, 
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a carefully balanced picture of worship in the early Church. Thus his 
opening section does not plunge into a discussion of the Last Supper, but 
insists upon the formative influence on the liturgy of the Christian appre- 
hension of the Paschal mystery. It is thus, too, generally by an exploration 
of themes and contrasts, that he moves in section two from a refreshing 
exposition of baptism in Hippolytus, through a consideration of the impact 
of paganism and of the Christological disputes in the age of Constantine, to 
his concluding sections on liturgical developments in East and West which 
end with a sketch of the Roman liturgy before Gregory the Great. In this 
massive survey the specialist is bound to meet many details about which 
he would wish to make reservations, but the range of Fr Jungmann’s learn- 
ing is a sufficient guarantee of the substantial soundness and weight of his 
judgment as a whole. 

‘Lhose on the other hand who find they learn most from forming theirown 
impressions of original documents will be extremely grateful for the in- 
expensive English edition of the Commentary on the Divine Liturgy of Nicholas 
Cabasilas, the fourteenth-century Byzantine theologian. The presentation 
of this brief and lovely little work is admirably efficient and austere, the 
reader being provided with a description of the Byzantine liturgy by way of 
introduction. Not that the horizons of the commentary limit it to those 
with an interest in the Byzantine liturgy. Many who find the bulk of modern 
commentaries on the liturgy intolerable will have their eyes opened by 
Cabasilas, who is full of traditional theological insight and balance. Particu- 
larly striking is his association of the conception of thanksgiving in the 
Eucharist with the work of sanctification: when the Church gives thanks 
for anything, it is always for the perfection of the saints that she is giving 
thanks. All that the Lord has made was made that the choir of the saints 
might be established; and the Church, whenever she gives thanks, has the 
choir of the saints in mind. That is why our Saviour, in instituting this holy 
sacrament, gave thanks to God, since by it he was to open for us the gates 
of heaven, and to gather there the assembly of the firstborn. 

AELRED SQUIRE, O.P. 


APPROACH TO CHRISTIAN SCULPTURE. By H. Van Zeller. (Sheed and Ward; 
16s.) 

Ever since Theophilus first thought of the idea, dozens of delightful 
treatises on various arts have been written, usually intensely personal in 
style and addressed to a limited audience. Fr van Zeller’s difficult subject, 
the growth, decline, and present position of Christian sculpture, is of interest 
to us all, and indeed in the preface to his book the author claims to be 
writing for practically everyone, but I suspect his personal friends will 
relish it most, knowing his character, habits of thought, and his conversation, 
of which this is evidently an extension. 

We are now in an age of predominantly metal sculpture, rich in secular 
imagery, lean in religious, and our thoughts are conditioned by this almost 
without our knowing it. The fact that this book, by putting too little emphasis 
on what has happened in the art world in the twenty years since Gill died, 
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takes away the context and robs the text of a lot of its force, giving it a 
slightly unreal quality. Religious sculpture is not what it was because, 
confused by history and experience, we have lost the art of image-making; 
it will only be restored by taking into account all the forces making up the 
religious-cultural-artistic pattern (or muddle) of today, and then in a way 
we cannot anticipate. A simpliste solution to such a problem is no solution 
at all, as the author knows, but he should have taken pains to make this 
point clearer. ‘Lhe value of the book would have been increased if some 
photographs of the artists cited in the text had been included, and a short 
bibliography added. 
PATRICK REYNTIENS 


MarcaretT Roper. By E. E. Reynolds. (Burns and Oates; 16s.) 

No father can have devoted a keener intelligence and a more loving 
heart to the education of a daughter than did St Thomas More to that of 
Margaret. He held strongly to the opinion that man and woman ‘both have 
the same human nature . . . both, therefore, are equally suited for those 
studies by which reason is cultivated’. But his first attempts at feminine 
education with his young wife came near to disaster due to an all-too-male 
absorption with abstract concepts that took no account of feminine 
psychology. Poor Jane wept ‘day after day, and sometimes threw herself 
on the ground, beating her head as if she wished for death’. More did not 
abandon his aims but changed his methods and happiness was restored. 
He had learnt his lesson well and, whilst he made heavy educational 
demands on his children, he did not forget cakes and apples and pears and 
only whipped them with a birch of peacocks’ feathers! 

Margaret grew into a most able scholar, determined to do for her own 
family of two boys and three girls what her father had done for his own. 
When he had been executed, his household dispersed and her own husband 
was in the Tower, she was discovered ‘not puling and lamenting but full 
busily teaching her children’. 

Despite the paucity of the material—few of Margaret’s own letters have 
survived—Mr Reynolds’ fine scholarship and unrivalled familiarity with 
the More circle have wonderfully well succeeded in bringing her to life. 
Yet the mystery of the unbroken intimacy of father and daughter remains. 
More’s pain: ‘Sit not musing with some serpent in your breast . . . to offer 
father Adam the apple once again’. Margaret’s recognition of his sanctity: 
‘The shining brightness of your soul, the pure temple of the Holy Spirit of 
God’. Yet she, no more than the infamous Audley, could see the rightness 


of his decision. 
JoHN WEBB 


Tue Foxctove Saca. By Auberon Waugh. (Chapman and Hall; 15s.) 
Tue Letrer Arter Z. By Vincent Cronin. (Collins; 18s.) 

Novelists’ sons have no doubt an advantage with their own first novels: 
publishers (and even reviewers) remember names. And Mr Waugh has 
much of the sharp accuracy of his father’s early observation; for him, too, 
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the human race is usually silly when it is not sinister. His story dispenses 
with the discipline of a consistent plot, and the adventures of Martin 
Foxglove, son of a doting mother set on good works, pass from a thinly 
concealed Catholic public school (which will cause little pleasure at 
Downforth, one supposes) to the Army and hospitals, with country-house 
and (unconvincing) Elephant and Castle interludes. There is a cleverness 
in the writing which by no means compensates for an insensibility which 
can make fun of madness and deformity. A hateful ending makes it difficult 
for one to do justice even to its incidental, adolescent merits. 

Mr Cronin is a much more experienced writer, but he has scarcely the 
right to demand our attention for 450 pages in which he traces the improb- 
able career of Dirk Vidal, a poet who is sent down from Oxford and who 
wanders from Florence to Paris, from South America to the Lebaron, 
where he takes up gun-running and gets deeply involved in a love-hate 
relationship with an Italian girl who shares his own failure to conform. 
(She, one might almost add ‘of course’, had refused a religious vocation.) 
This picaresque, and often heroically conceived, story is thought by Mr 
Cronin to require a degree of sexual adventure (and hence of detail in 
describing it) which is unacceptable. The novel would be twice as good if 
it were half as long. 

PEREGRINE WALKER 


NOTICES 


In Four ABsEnTEES (Barrie and Rockcliff, 13s. 6d.), Mr Rayner Heppen- 
stall has collected his memories of four celebrated men who were once 
present in his life: George Orwell and Middleton Murry, Eric Gill and 
Dylan Thomas. These do not really make a book to themselves and Mr 
Heppenstall’s attempts to find or make artificial links between them betray 
this. The glimpses of Dylan Thomas boozing add nothing new to our 
knowledge of him; the encounter with Eric Gill may be told honestly 
but is one-sided and contains certain elements wholly distasteful unless 
they are balanced and interpreted by a knowledge of the profounder side 
of his thought and practice. The accounts of his longer and more complex 
friendships with George Orwell and Middleton Murry are less frivolous 
but the divergences between his own memories and the extracts from Murry’s 
diary which he very honestly includes undermine one’s confidence in his 
own objectivity. The best thing in the book is an attempt to assess the 
motives of Dylan Thomas in the last hours of his life: as a whole, used very 
cautiously, the book will be of some use to literary historians of the thirties. 


Tue AGE or Martyrs, by Giuseppe Ricciotti, translated by Anthony Bull, 
c.R.L. (Geoffrey Chapman; 24s.), is an excellent account for the average 
intelligent reader of the most momentous fifty years in the history of the 
Church, from the persecution attributed to Diocletian, through the con- 
version of the Empire, to the Council of Nicaea and the death of Con- 
stantine. It is clearly written and it uses only the assessments of recent 
scholarship, not legend. The personalities of the emperors, the mixture of 
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motives, the fluctuations of the persecution temporally and geographically 
are clarified. The sources of the Acts and Passions of the martyrs are 
analysed and only the genuine relied on. The portraits of the saints, the 
apostates and the lucky are scraped clean, buildings and battles are surveyed, 
and the whole picture which emerges from fifteen hundred years of pious 
varnish is fresh and satisfying. 


Tue Lapper oF Vision. ‘A Study of Images in Dante’s Comedy’, by Irma 
Brandeis (Chatto and Windus; 25s.). This well-written book is ‘designed 
to show the ways in which Dante’s meanings are fused in his images’, i.e. 
to show the greatness of the Divine Comedy as a work in which intellect and 
sensibility combine to a degree which is perhaps unparalleled in world 
literature. The book is on the right lines and should delight those who 
approach the poet as a poet and not as a lofty but mystifying medieval 
doctrinaire. 


Tue Later Mippie Aces, by Bernard Guillemain (Burns and Oates, 
‘Faith and Fact Books’, no. 76; 7s. 6d.), is a useful sketch of a depressing 
period in the history of the Church. The decline of the medieval Church is 
exposed without any apologetic evasions. The point of view is naturally 
rather French. The Christian element in Italian humanism is underrated. 


WRITERS AND Critics is the general title of a new series published at 3s. 6d. 
each volume by Oliver and Boyd. Of the first four, three are introductions 
to modern poets of considerable stature. Robert Graves by J. M. Cohen is the 
least satisfactory, probably because his verse depends little on extraneous 
systems or theories which need explanation. But Ezra Pound by G. S. Fraser, 
and Wallace Stevens by Frank Kermode, though necessarily brief, are satis- 
fying and helpful, clarifying at least the major difficulties for those coming 
fresh to the work of these two important poets. 


Tue Lire ofr St CATHERINE OF S1ENA, by Bd Raymond of Capua, trans- 
lated by George Lamb (Harvill Press; 25s.), is a good version of the main 
source (apart from her writings) for what we know about this marvellous 
woman. The homeliness and sincerity of her biographer, who was also her 
constant companion and confessor, come through perfectly. There is a wise 
and charming introduction by Fr Thomas Gilby, o.P. 


Tue OccasionAL SERMONS OF RONALD Knox, edited by Philip Caraman, 
s.J. (Burns and Oates; 42s.), complete the presentation of Mgr Knox’s 
preaching, which was reviewed at length in the June issue of BLACKFRIARS. 


Mip-WaAtes (Faber; 12s. 6d.) is the latest of the Shell Guides, which have 
so revolutionized the conventions of the guide-book. A text by David 
Verey does justice to the hidden beauty of a largely unknown territory, and, 
as usual, the photographs are fresh, and sometimes strange. 

Last Cracks In LEGENDARY CLorsTEeRS (Sheed and Ward; 10s. 6d.) is the 
third of Brother Choleric’s mordant surveys of English religious life as seen 
through the eyes of an English Benedictine. His drawings are as diverting 
as ever, and his captions are splendid. 














